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BILL FRANCE GETS HIS SPEEDWAY 
A Florida man’s persistency finally brings to Day- 
tona Beach one of America’s finest auto racing 
tracks as the International Speedway opens this 
month, Many Floridians have participated in the 
evolution of this track. 9 





YOUTH INVADES FLORIDA INDUSTRY 
TREND takes a sampling inventory to find that 
many of the key men in Florida industry are very 
much on the youthful side. Some of these young 
men were groomed for the jobs while others built 


‘ their own foundations. The reader may be sur- NEXT MONTH 
| prised to learn how authoritative youth has become 
in Florida’s economy. 16 


NEW CANS AND PACKAGES 
Florida’s agricultural industry is eyeing with in- 
terest the development of several new containers 
that may offer some big advantages. This story 
tells how Florida’s huge can manufacturing indus- 
try came into being and the role it can play in 
the future—possibly with aluminum. This is a 
TREND survey-story. 20 
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An insight into the life and business of Anthony 
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T. Rossi, the man who did much to enlarge the 
la economy of the state’s citrus business. He was HOUSTON CORP. 
once a “bad boy’ in Messina, Italy and now his Almost Ready to 
business is reaching $35 million. 24 Flex a Big Muscle 
TREND surveys the gangling new 
Houston Corporation, its officers, 
} background, and the operation 
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In 1959 Florida Will Switch from 
“Fast Buck’’ Type to ‘’Quality’’ Industries 


STILL RIDING THE CREST of 
a 10-year-long boom, Florida’s 1959 
position will veer from the “fast 
buck” to the steady growth type, 
business experts forecast. 

A recent survey of Florida’s busi- 
ness outlook reported most business- 
men enthusiastic about 1959, except 
for automobile sales, and bankers 
expect to have plenty of money to 
lend for business expansion as 
deposits continue to increase. 

A predicted increase of state tax 
yields will be 10 to 11 per cent 
more this coming year according to 
state comptroller Ray E. Green. 
Even the tourist industry is expect- 
ing another billion dollar season 
although an air line strike got it off 
to a slow start. 

The State Development Commis- 
sion said “quality” industry is becom- 
ing interested in Florida, compelled 
by the fact that it is the most rap- 
idly growing consumer market in the 
nation. “There appears to be a move 
among many of the larger companies 
to dust off plans that were shelved 
during the recent recession,” the 
commission said. 

Attracted by the Missile Test 
Center at Cape Canaveral, the flow 
of electronics plants is expected to 
accelerate during 1959 while another 
lure will be the natural gas pipeline 
going into Central Florida. Busi- 
ness experts expect a_half-billion 
building spree in the Jacksonville, 
Tampa Bay and Orlando areas to 
overcome a slowdown along the 
much-publicized gold coast area 
from Miami to Palm Beach. 


A DRIVE TO SPARK Florida 
businessmen into challenging labor 
on the political front is being pushed 
by the State Chamber of Commerce 
and affiliated local groups. 

The State Chamber's vice presi- 
dent and -general manager, Harold 
Colee, of Jacksonville, says that the 
time is past when businessmen can 
confine their political activity to 
trying to influence legislation. “The 
labor unions have money to spend 
for political purposes,” he said, “and 
they spend it freely to elect candi- 
dates whose philosophy coincides 
with theirs and who will do their 
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bidding.” 

Colee said that while labor 
unions preach free enterprise, they 
sponsor such things as socialized 
medicine, socialized economy, gov- 
ernment-owned electric — power, 
more government-owned housing, 
etc. “What all this adds up to is 
simply this: We are in a battle 
between two philosophic concepts: 
freedom and socialism.” 

“Because this battle has to do with 
lawmaking and _ lawmakers,” he 
added, “it must be joined in politics 
at all levels, and particularly in 
Congress . . . And it can be settled 
in only one place, and that place 
is the arena of politics.” 

Colee said the answer is to encour- 
age businessmen to be _ politically 
active, but warned, “The test of this 
political action must be, not what 
we can get out of it for ourselves, 
but rather what we can contribute 
to the national welfare, to the gen- 
eral good.” 

Taking action, the State Chamber 
will sponsor a_ series of political 
education workshops, the first to be 
held at the University of Florida, 
Feb. 18-20. 


“AS GOVERNOR of Florida, I am 
opposed to the Federal Government 
placing any additional tax on gaso- 
line. This is a field of taxation that 
should be left to the states.” 

This expression of opposition by 
Gov. LeRoy Collins to President 
Eisenhower's call for a one and on- 
half cent per gallon increase in the 
federal gasoline tax indicated that 
Collins might ask the next legisla- 
ture to authorize an additional state 
tax on gasoline to help the counties 
buy right-of-way for primary road 
projects. 

Collins said he recognized the 
necessity for the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry through on its com- 
mitments in the 13-year schedule 
set for completion of the huge net- 
work of defense highways. But, he 
said, it should look to some other 
source than gasoline for the funds 
as any further taxation in this field 
should be left to the states, which 
also face critical problems in financ- 
ing road construction. 


The state now collects seven cents 
per gallon tax in addition to the 
three-cent federal levy. Another 
federal tax on top of that would 
virtually eliminate any possibility of 
legislature's voting an increase at 
the state level. 


A TOP PLANNING EXPERT 
has warned Dade County that its 
phenomenal growth will explode in 
its face if long-range planning needs 
are not met. 

Greater Miami, having passed San 
Diego to become the country’s 
fastest-growing major metropolitan 
area, from 1950 to 1958 increased 
its population 74 per cent, Dennis 
O’Harrow, executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, cited. 

In a report to Metro, O’Harrow 
predicted that all plans will be 
“completely inadequate” within five 
years. “The over-riding impression 
which I brought away with me was 
one of complete confusion to where 
the economy of the area is headed,” 
he said, referring to psychological 
split in its determination to be both 
a tourist playground and an indus- 
trial area. 

“The sewage situation is explo- 
sive, the water supply, if the popu- 
lation continues to double each 10 
or 11 years, faces shortages in the 
near future. It can be said unequiv- 
ocally that the solution of highway 
transportation problems is further 
behind in Dade County than in any 
comparable metropolitan area in 
the United States,” he said. 

However, the report concluded 
that Dade, as the first area in the 
nation to attempt true metropolitan 
government, had the best chance to 
establish effective planning. 


THE BARGE INDUSTRY will 
some day expand to the point where 
it carries out not only phosphate 
but citrus, scrap metal and lumber 
products from Tampa to other Gulf 
and Mississipni River ports, a rep- 
resentative of the barge industry 
said to a Tampa civic group. 

Braxton B. Carr, president of the 
American Waterways Operators, 
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Inc., said Tampa stands to benefit 
economically and industrially from 
added transportation service because 
it is the hub of a large market area. 
He pointed to the cheapness of 
barge transportation as its chief 
advantage and added the availability 
of barge transportation helps bring 
about a favorable freight rate 
structure. 

Following on the heels of Carr’s 
talk, the Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce transportation committee, a 
week later, approved a suggestion 
that the chamber should back an 
application by the A. L. Mechling 
Barge Lines, Inc., for an extension of 
service. 

Mechling now serves the Missis- 
sippi River area to Tampa, hauling 
grain, iron, steel, and phosphate. It 
wants to extend service on both ends, 
reaching to Miami, Fort Myers and 
Port Everglades, and on up to Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and Pittsburgh 
through the river tributaries to the 
Mississippi. It also wants to extend 
its hauling rights to cover general 
commodities. 


“| PREDICT THAT by next win- 
ter we will be seeing the advent of 
a tremendous tourist ship business. 
I don’t think most of the shipping 
lines are aware of the facilities we 
have here.” 

The words of Robert McCon- 
naughey, vice chairman of Port Ever- 
glades at Ft. Lauderdale, are backed 
by the fact that the first world cruise 
ship to touch at the port will make 
three stops there in 1959, and any- 
body who wants to go and has the 
price can book passage from the 
port, circle the globe and get off 
at home. 

The world cruise ship which will 
visit is the 21,300-ton William Ruys, 
operated by the Holland-American 
Line and also interested in operat- 
ing Caribbean cruises from the port. 

In addition, the Port Authority 
will try to interest a half-dozen lines 
which operate ships between New 
York and Europe part of the year 
and cruises in the winter in using 
the port. These include Cunard, 
Home, Swedish-American and Nor- 
wegian-American. They all operate 
winter cruises from New York. 

Everyone of them will be eyeing 
the Furness Lines’ experiment in 
operating the Ocean Monarch from 
the port this winter. 


“POLITICAL CONSIDERA- 
TION” was charged in the moving 
of a big-spending Navy submarine 
squadron from Key West to Charles- 
ton as Key West and Dade County 
Chambers of Commerce said they 
would consult about it in Washing- 
ton with members of Florida's 
Congressional delegation. 

The Key West Chamber of Com- 
merce said in a resolution that the 
chamber feels “that from the lay- 
man’s point of view, the move of 
submarines to Charleston was sup- 
ported by political considerations 
because the facilities of Charleston 
are not conducive to submarine 
operations.” 

L. Mendel Rivers (D., S.C.) of 
Charleston had said, “Key West has 
learned too late that it can’t kick 
Navy boys around and keep them 
in the area.” 

Chamber President Kermit Lewin 
remarked, “That’s a funny state- 
ment. If it’s not politically in- 
spired, it certainly smells of politics. 
Rivers is on the general appropria- 
tions committee. Purse strings are 
involved.” 

Lewin said the submarine opera- 
tional area is only 20 minutes from 
Key West but five hours from 
Charleston. 


BECOMING THE FIRST airline 
executive to call for a revision of 
federal laws to heal the industry's 
labor woes, Eastern Air Lines board 
chairman, Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, urged a revamp of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and compulsory 
arbitration in cases involving public 
carriers. 

“A hard look at the Railway Labor 
Act, designed to resolve labor dis- 
putes which threaten the nation’s 
railroad and air transportation sys- 
tems, is long overdue, in my opin- 
ion,” Rickenbacker declared. 

He asked revision of the Railway 
Labor Act to: eliminate loopholes 
“which now permit such a time lag 
between mediation and settlement 
that carriers can be forced to oper- 
ate for months under duress of strike 
threats,” provide adequate govern- 
mental authority to allow service to 
continue until settlement is reached 
and require compulsory arbitration 
“for such disputes as cannot be 
resolved through mediation and 
other related provisions of the law.” 
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Group Chartered to Promote More 
Foreign Trade Through Florida Ports 


A STATEWIDE ORGANIZA- 
TION has been chartered to promote 
foreign trade through Florida ports. 
The organization, to be known as 
the Florida Ports and Foreign Trade 
Council, will maintain offices at the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
Building in Jacksonville. First busi- 
ness meeting of the group will be 


held February 16. 


Objectives of Ports and Foreign 
Trade Council are to increase the 
flow of cargo through Florida ports, 
to foster improvement of port facili- 
ties and to encourage cooperation 
between Florida port operators and 
users. 

Temporary officers include: R. T. 
Spangler, president, Port Ever- 
glades; D. A. Watts, first vice presi- 
dent, Jacksonville; Joel C. Wilcox, 
second vice president, West Palm 
Beach; I. P. Pedraza, secretary, Tal- 
lahassee, and David A. Howard, 
treasurer, Jacksonville. 

Ports eligible to elect a private 
corporate delegate and a public del- 
egate to the board of directors 
include: Fernandina Beach, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Canaveral 
Harbor, Fort Pierce, West Palm 
Beach, Port Everglades, Miami, Key 
West, Charlotte Harbor, Tampa, 
Port St. Joe, Panama City and 
Pensacola. 


ALL ACTIVITIES at the St. 
Augustine branch of the Fairchild 
aircraft and missile division were 
suspended last month “due to insuffi- 
cient work load to maintain a profit- 
able organization,” vice president 
for operations W. L. Landers said 


from headquarters in Hagerstown, 
Md. 


The plant inspected, repaired or 
modified several hundred military 
aircraft since its opening in 1955. 
At one time more than 500 persons 
were employed at the plant but 
recently less than 100 have been 
employed. No comment was made 
on future plans for the installation. 
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THE STATE’S BRIGHTEST spot 
in building permits among the larger 
cities in 1958 was Orlando, showing 
a 75 per cent increase over 1957 
with a total of $28 million in permits 
last year. 

Of 100 Florida cities and towns 
polled in the annual Florida Build- 
ing Journal state-wide survey of 
building permit valuation, approx- 
imately 50 per cent showed an 
increase in their 1958 building vol- 
ume over 1957. 

For the first time in recent years, 
Miami's lead has been challenged 
by so narrow a second place as 
Tampa with only $500,000 less than 
Miami. Tampa's total was boosted 
nearly $10 million over 1957 to 
$58,443,504 while Miami dropped $6 
million to a still-first-place figure 
of $58,948,871. 

Top ten in the state in order of 
dollar permit total were as follows: 
Miami, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Jack- 
sonville, Ft. Lauderdale, Orlando, 
Miami Beach, Hialeah, Hollywood 
and Tallahassee. 


OIL IN THE NEWS again as 
two more permits have been issued 
by the state cabinet for test drillings 
in Florida. One of the most impor- 
tant in the state’s history, Gulf Oil 
Corp. will put a well down 12 miles 
southwest of Key West and is pre- 
pared to drill as deep as 15,000 feet. 
State Geologist Robert Vernon said 
that if Gulf should strike, it would 
not only revive interest in Florida 
as an oil state but would mean a 
bonanza for the state in oil royalties. 

The other permit was issued to 
Sun Oil Company to drill the No. 1 
American Sumatra Tobacco Corp. 
well three miles southwest of 
Quincy, the sixth well to be drilled 
in Gadsden County. Coastal Petro- 
leum Corp. is expected to start 
drilling this Spring in an effort to 
revive the Forty Mile Bend field in 
the northern tip of Dade County. 


EXCEEDED ONLY BY NE. 
VADA, Florida now ranks as the 
second fastest growing state in the 
nation. The state’s population in- 
creased by 200,000 persons between 
July 1, 1957 and July 1, 1958, ac. 
cording to the annual estimate of 
state and county populations just 
released by the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

This year’s increase was notably 
less than the increase reported last 
year and was attributed almost 
entirely to a drop in migration to 
the state during the last half of 
‘57 and the first half of ’58. 

Among the 67 counties of the state 
the leading gainers in population 
continued their rapid growth despite 
the adverse effects of weather and 
the recession. Brevard County, with 
more than 3% times its 1950 popu- 
lation, again lead the state, and 
Broward County was second in per 
cent increase. 


Dade County had the largest 


numerical gain with about 350,000 | 


more residents in 1958 than in 1950, 
representing about one-fifth of the 
state’s total population increase 
since the last Federal census was 
taken. 


A U. S. SUPREME COURT rul- 
ing has, in effect, “thrown out” the 
Florida mechanics lien law, some 
attorneys contend. 

The court ruled that a federal tax 
lien against property rates priority 
over any other lien, that the first 
mortgage must next be paid off, 
then the second mortgage and finally 
the mechanics lien. 

Courts have given mechanics 
liens priority over second mortgages 
in bankruptcy case settlements in 
Florida. In many cases there is 
insufficient money to satisfy all 
creditors. 

Mechanics liens are filed by busi- 
ness concerns, contractors and oth- 
ers to collect money owed for 
materials and labor. 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA — (special) — 
News that Intracoastal Waterway 
dredging progress south of Wabasso, 
Florida is already running 48 days 
ahead of schedule, has cheered 
Metropolitan Miami and_ coastal 
South Florida shippers and receiv- 
ers, who envision an _ eventual 
10,000,000 ton commercial cargo 
barge shipping potential for this 
waterway when completed to Port 
of Miami. 

Wabasso lies nine miles north of 
Vero Beach, Florida. 

Although the current dredging 
project calls for completing only 
33 miles between Wabasso and the 
seaport of Fort Pierce Harbor to 
the south, by required contract date 
of March 1960, mounting enthus- 
iastic areawide response here is 
already pushing for more federal 
funds sufficient to complete the total 
remaining distance of 123 miles 
between Fort Pierce Harbor and 
Port of Miami. 

Project specifications call for 
channel width of 125 feet and depth 
of 12 feet. Between Jacksonville and 
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Wabasso, the Intracoastal Water- 
way has been dredged to these di- 


mensions. However, from present 
dredging operations south to Miami, 
channel width is 100 feet and depth 
§ feet. 

Burtis R. Kessler, of Miami, 
director of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Canals Association, Inc., declared 
flatly that his group “is asking the 
coming Congress for a much larger 
appropriation so that we can dredge 
both south from Fort Pierce toward 
West Palm Beach and north from 
Miami toward Port Everglades and 
West Palm Beach, thus cutting the 
time limit in completing the channel 
to Miami.” 

But Kessler warned “this move 


will be opposed by certain interests 
as they do not wish South Florida 
to have a deep channel, for selfish 
reasons, and you can look for poli- 
tics to become very active against 
this move.” 

“Why?” he asked, “take fifteen 
years to complete this work when 
it can be finished in half that time 
if unity of action can be secured? 
Why spend many thousands of dol- 
lars in delays and tie-ups, as was 
done in World War II to get muni- 
tions supplies from Port Everglades 
to the munitions factories in the 
north? 

During the development depart- 
ment’s tonnage potential series, Col. 
Herman W. Schull, Jr., chief engi- 
neer of the Florida Inland Naviga- 
tion District, noted Intracoastal 
Waterway tonnage “rose from about 
200,000 tons in 1950 to more than 
1,400,000 in 1956. The saving on 
deep draft barges over shallow 
barges is about four mills per ton- 
mile. On four million tons, averag- 
ing 100 mile runs, that saving would 
be $1,600,000 a year.” 


SANFORD BUILDER and ru- 
mored gubernatorial candidate J. 
Brailey Odham, announces a $9 mil- 
lion construction program in the 
Orlando area. Odham, president of 
Odham & Tudor, announced his 
firm’s purchase of 229 acres just 
north of Orlando at a cost of $583,- 
000 for a 600-home subdivision. 
Homes will range from $13,000 to 
$20,000. Says Odham: “I believe 
that the market for housing in the 
immediate vicinity of Orlando offers 
the best opportunity to a builder 
of any area of Florida today.” Con- 
struction will begin in March. 


FLORIDA GAMBLERS PAID 
$845,000 in federal income taxes— 
10 per cent of all wagers—in 1958, 
second high since 1951 law. Big 
gambling month is April, low point 
December. Total tax paid—mostly 
not “voluntary”"—tops $3 million. 


SIX FLORIDA CITIES have been 
okayed by the Urban Renewal 
Administration in Washington for a 
grant in aid to finance community 


planning programs. Cities are 
Arcadia, Cross City, DeFuniak 
Springs, Eustis, Marianna, and 


South Daytona. 
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ENDING A 30-YEAR campaign 
by St. Petersburg to move the Sea- 
board Airline Railroad's facilities 
from the downtown area, a modern 
new passenger terminal was dedi- 
cated last month on U. S. Highway 
19, about two miles up the track 
from the old station. 

The city acquired the new site, 
constructed the depot and turned it 
over to the railroad in exchange for 
the old-site and the downtown right- 
of-way. 


WILLARD WOODROW, who 
ranks as the nation’s fifth largest 
home builder (27,000 homes costing 
$300 million in the California- 
Arizona area) is moving into Florida 
in his newest step toward becoming 
a national builder. 

He already has lined up projects 
calling for 77,500 homes in Florida 
and Maryland, and plans to enter 
the Chicago and Dallas building 
markets as soon as his East Coast 
operations are under way. 

First entry into the Miami area 
for Woodrow, who is Housing Com- 
missioner of California, will be in 
suburban Carol City, where he 
already is constructing models for 
a 3,000-home operation in the med- 
ium price range. 


2000 MILES OF DIRECT TELE- 
PHONE LINE, to be installed for 
Central Truck Lines by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, will enable the firm’s twenty- 
five major terminals to communicate 
with each other as well as with 
general headquarters around the 
clock. 

Full control of the four circuit 
private line network will be main- 
tained by the centralized transpor- 
tation control system located at the 
general offices in Tampa. 

The system will provide Central 
with one of the finest tracing serv- 
ices in the counrty. It will assure 
Central’s custmers of prompt move- 
ment of their shipments from origin 
to its period of transit. 


ORLANDO HAS HIRED the 
engineering firm of Howard, Need- 
les, Tammen & Bergendoff to make 
survey of possible move of the ACL 
& SAL railroad tracks out of down- 
town Orlando. The firm has 150 
days to complete survey at cost of 
$14,000. The report will include a 
preliminary estimate of the cost of 
relocating the tracks. 
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THE STATE HOTEL and Res- 
taurant Commission reports a gain 
of 4,438 hotel rooms and 15,012 
motel rooms last year with a loss of 
1481 rooms in 388 rooming houses. 

Florida now has a total of 1386 
hotels and 6395 motels, a gain of 
10 new hotels and 372 motels. 

The agency said the state also 
gained 39,547 apartment house 
rooms during the year and 836 
restaurants. 


AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE car- 
go and mail service at the Florida 
airports of Stuart, Fort Pierce, Fort 
Myers, Sarasota-Bradenton, Lake- 
land, Melbourne, Patrick Air Force 
Base, Daytona Beach and Palatka 
has been requested by Delta Air 
Lines, Atlanta. 

If approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the non-passenger 
service would be offered on a de- 
mand or flag-stop basis. 


BLANKET PERMISSION _has 
been granted natural gas companies 
to use plastic pipe in distribution 
systems. 

The State Public Utilities Com- 
mission neither approved nor dis- 
approved the use of plastic pipe but 
they left the decision to the dis- 
cretion of management, providing 
the companies installing plastic pipe 
adhere strictly to safety standards. 


THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS 
Steamship Company, with a back- 
ground of more than 100 years in 
the shipping business, has an- 
nounced the beginning of service 
from Tampa to ports in Venezuela, 
Dutch and British West Indies and 
the Guianas, with sailings every two 
weeks. Gulf Florida Terminal Co., 
Inc., local steamship agent and 
stevedoring company, will represent 
the new service in Tampa. 


A NEW YORK ATTORNEY, 
Francis J. Purcell, acting for two 
unnamed clients, has bought Africa 
U.S.A. at Boca Raton from Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Pedersen and their 
son, Jack, for $1,950,000. The Peder- 
sens, who have put hundreds of 
African jungle animals on a 325- 
acre preserve and built one of Flor- 
ida’s major tourist attractions, will 
stay on to manage the property. The 
sale was handled by J. Stuart Rob- 
ertson, Boca Raton realtor who 
recently sold _ Ireland’s_ Killarney 
Castle to a group of Americans. 


MARITIME INTERESTS in Jack 
sonville have formed a corporatiog 
to operate an international sal 
exhibit and trade show facility ; 
the northeast Florida city. 

The organization, to be known 
the Jacksonville International Tra 
Mart, will begin operations jg: 
rented space. The Trade Mart plans 
to issue up to $200,000 in bonds to 
help finance a building which will 
be permanent home, said Wirt A, 
Beard, first president of the trade 
mart and vice president of Florida 
Machine and Foundry Co. 

Incorporators of the Jacksonville 


trade mart express the hope that the” 
Jacksonville operation can function” 


as a foreign trade booster for the 
port of Jacksonville in a manner 
similar to International House and 
the Trade Mart in New Orleans. 

Incorporators of the Jacksonville 
mart include bankers, businessmen, 
manufacturers, publishers, real es- 
tate men and chamber of commerce 
officials. 


A PARTNER in a Florida business 
is subject to intangible property tax 
whether he lives in the state or not. 
Value of a partner's interest is based 
on net worth of partnership. This 
ruling has been handed Comptroller 
Ray Green by Attorney General 
Richard Ervin. 


AN ARMED CUBAN bomber of 
deposed Batista air force had trav- 
elled unchallenged 300 miles up the 
Florida coast and was in striking 
distance of Cape Canaveral’s Missile 
Test Center when its crew requested 


landing instructions at Daytona 
Beach. 

Immediate reaction of Pentagon 
was expansion of Atlantic Air 


Defense Identification Zone to in- 
clude entire Florida coast line and 
adjacent Gulf area. 


VAUGHAN’ B. CONNELLY, 
wheeling-dealing Miami developer, 
found himself on the publicity hot 
seat last month when news leaked 
out of a $3 million mortgage on his 
Everglades Hotel held by the Team- 
sters Union. Connelly called it 
“strictly a business deal.” 

Just the week before, Connelly 
announced sale of his 800-unit 
Hunting Towers apartment house in 
Alexandria, Va., for $10 million 
(including $2 million cash) to a 
Florida syndicate headed by Miami 
realtor Kenneth Keyes. 
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Frorida will see the new International Speedway 
located two miles West of Daytona Beach in action 
this month. It was built by Florida contractors and 
financed in part by the sale of stock to Florida residents. 
Estimated to cost between three and four million dollars, 
additional financing has been accomplished through 
private investors. 

Three hundred thousand shares of common stock 
in the Daytona International Speedway Corporation 
were offered for sale to bona-fide Florida residents on 
August 1, 1958. Wtihin six weeks the issue was over- 
subscribed. A total of 440,000 shares were qualified by 
the Florida Securities Commission with the balance of 
140,000 shares retained by the Corporation for offering 
to contractors, many of whom chose to accept stock 
as partial payment. 

By the end of the first week in January, stock which 
originally sold at $1.00 per share, was being traded 
at about $1.45. 

All of the officers and eight of the twelve directors 
of D. I. S. C. are Floridians. Vice president is Muse 
Womack, owner of Womack Asphalt Paving Company; 
Secretary and assistant treasurer, Mrs. France; Treas- 


BILL FRANCE 


Gets His SPEEDWAY 


By Eve Vining 


urer, Frank M. Genter, Certified Public Accountant. 
Directors other than officers are W. O. Briggs, Jr., presi- 
dent of Briggs Sales Corp., Lake Wales; Don K. Kendall, 
president of International Division of Pepsi-Cola; Tom 
McCahill, nationally recognized automotive authority 
and an editor of Mechanics Illustrated magazine; Emory 
Thames, retired president of First Atlantic National 
Bank; C. A. Vincent, Jr., City Attorney; Paul Whiteman, 
celebrated musician and ardent devotee of automobile 
racing; Maynard E. Womer, assistant to the executive 
vice president of Time, Inc.; and William C. France, 
Bill’s 25 year old son who has grown up with racing 
in Daytona Beach. 

This brand new 2% mile asphalt oval with curves 
banked at 31° and five grandstands is a monument to 
its president, William H. G. (Bill) France. 

The name, Bill France, was synonymous with racing 
in Daytona Beach long before he organized the National 
Association of Stock Car Automobile Racing with a 
stepped-up advertising program which gave national 
publicity to Florida. NASCAR, now the largest racing 
organization in the World, was the result of Bill's 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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... Gets His Speedway 


Seven Years Ago France Knew That Time Was Running Out .. . 


organizing stock car racing as a major sport in contrast 
to the “wild-cat” operations. 

It was purely by chance that a 24 year old unem- 
ployed mechanic named Bill France landed in Daytona 
Beach in 1934. The following Spring marked the last 
of the World Speed Record Trials on Daytona’s world- 
famous beach track. And, for a while it seemed that 
automobile racing in Daytona Beach was lost. But, it 
also happened that young France was a racing enthus- 
iast, a friendly, out-going fellow with a good business 
head on his bP at om tee It was he who stepped 
in to fill the breach. He stimulated interest, found 
co-sponsors to help him promote races; and by 1946 
he was sponsoring races on his own. 

With all of his enthusiasm, France recognized the 
limitations of beach racing—limited in length by the 
cycle of the tides, limited in season by the cycle of 
the winds, and limited in expansion by the city’s growth. 
Gradually the race course had been pushed down to 
the southern tip of the Daytona Beach peninsula and 
soon would be hemmed in by private property. 

Seven years ago France knew that time was running 
out. Beach racing was doomed. He approached the 
City Commission with facts, outlining his dream of a 
Speedway that would accommodate year-round racing 
of any type, in a place where spectators and drivers 
could be assured of maximum safety and where there 
would be unlimited parking without fear of trespass on 
private property, where traffic could move freely and 
swiftly. 

Not Enough Money 

As the result of his persistent efforts, the Halifax 
Area Recreational and Facilities District was established 
by legislature in 1954, with the idea of building such a 
speedway. But there wasn’t any money. Private 
agencies and individuals spent their own; plans were 
drawn, engineering research was under way, and feasi- 
bility studies were made. An unfortunate twist in the 
national economy at that time prevented the sale of 
bonds at a reasonable rate of interest. 

As Bill France says, “The history of those last few 
years includes many happy prospects and many great 
disappointments.” 

Impatient with further delay, and fearful lest the 
whole plan die of apathy, France approached the Dis- 
trict Authority with the idea of financing the construc- 
tion of the Speedway in a “lifting-by-the-bootstraps” 
method, beginning with his own corporation, Bill 
France Racing, Inc. With approval of the District 
Authority, things began to hum. The name of the 
France corporation was changed to Daytona Inter- 
national Speedway Corporation, a city owned site 
already approved, was leased by the corporation and 
by Dec. 1957 14 bulldozers moved in to clear the 446 
acre tract. In April 1958 heavy earth-moving equipment 
began the excavating and moving of a million cubic 
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yards of earth, building the track with its two 31 degree 
curves banked to a height of 24 feet. This work was 
done by South Florida Contractors, subsidiary of 
Zinke-Smith, Inc., Pompano Beach. 

Long before the earth moving was complete, a 
hundred trucks plied the roads from Ocala to Daytona 
Beach, hauling 22,000 tons of limerock which would 
form the 8% inch sub-base for asphalt. J. D. Manly 
Company of Leesburg, Fla. had the contract for the 
limerock surfacing, construction of the safety apron, 
12 to 30 feet wide, on the inside rim of the track which 
is 50 feet wide on the straightaways and 62 feet wide 
at the turns. Manly also constructed the asphalt rim- 
road which circles and adjoins the outside rim of the 
track. 

Mac-Asphalt Company of Lakeland applied the 
asphalt surfacing of the 24% mile track with 2% inches 
of hot asphalt. 


Six Miles of Fence 

Other contractors were Armco Drainage and Manu- 
facturing Company of Jacksonville: construction and 
installation of two 250 foot #3 gauge corrugated gal- 
vanized steel tunnels, 14 feet in diameter, for vehicular 
underpasses giving access to the infield from Highway 
92. Charles A. Bacom, Jr., South Daytona, constructed 
43,000 feet of reinforced concrete retaining wall in front 
of the grandstand area. The wall is topped by a ten 
foot high safety fence included in the fence contract 
for more than 30,000 feet of chain link fencing around 
the track property and on the infield by Reeves Fences, 
Inc., Tampa. Tri-State Culvert and Manufacturing 
Company contracted for 9,300 feet of ten gauge, heavy 
duty steel guard rail around the track. Fifteen tons of 
grass seed were used by J. and K. Soil Improvement 
Co., Lake City in grassing and seeding approximately 
200 acres, including the steep outside banks of the 
track, the infield and parking areas. 

Five grandstands, situated on the North side of the 
track around an 18 degree turn which forms a bulge 
in the oval shape of the track, furnish seating for 
approximately 18,000 spectators. Donald Every of 
Daytona Beach had the contract for constructing the 
de-luxe concrete Sir Malcolm Campbell grandstand. 
Reeves Steel Company of Tampa constructed the four 
steel grandstands named for other racing “greats” who 
made history on the old beach course. 


Credit for the research, the study, the design and 
engineering and the constant supervision that went into 
making the Daytona International Speedway theoretic- 
ally and mathematically the safest and fastest track in 
the World, goes to Engineer Charles H. Moneypenny. 

Credit for the vision, the planning and the promotion 
of the whole Speedway venture goes to its president, 
Bill France, the man who, almost singlehanded, has 
been responsible for the preservation of automobile 
racing in Daytona Beach. 
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Florida Legislature Forecast 


Shaping up in this year’s Legisla- 
ture is a strong attack on the so- 
called frills of Florida education. 

With $224% million being spent 
in the current biennium for public 
schools, junior colleges and universi- 
ties, there is a move to stretch state 
income and avoid new taxes in the 
face of school population growth by 
shearing programs back to funda- 
mentals. 

One target is free textbooks for 


which $5 million is being spent in ’ 


this biennium and which will cost 
$8% in the two-year period begin- 
ning next July. 

Florida has had some free text- 
books since 1926 and has provided 
them for all 12 grades since 1935. 
They are bought some one fourth 
cheaper than the $16.25 parents 
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GUARANTEE: 
INTIRCO TIRES are full 


would have to spend per pupil per 
year. 

Economy minded lawmakers also 
have under sharp scrutiny such spe- 
cial programs as_ kindergartens, 
classes for exceptional children, for 
vocational, agricultural, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industrial train- 
ing and for adult education. 

Now being spent for all education 
in Florida is some 61 per cent of the 
$308 million general revenue or 
about 30 per cent of all tax monies, 
including revenue from gasoline and 
cigaret taxes and race tracks. 

At its March 19-21 meeting at 
Tampa the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation will hear its action commit- 
tee recommend higher pay to get 
and keep good teachers. 

The 1957 Legislature increased 
teacher pay by $4% million, setting 


Say—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 


Intirco tires. . . 


and unconditionally guar- 
anteed free of defects of workmanship and materials 


INDUSTRIAL 


up $4,000 to $5,000 minimum pay. 
The 1955 Legislature gave a blanket 
$250 a year raise and the 1953 Legis- 
lature voted a raise of $300 a year 
across the board. 

The 1959 Legislature will be 
asked for $4,200 starting pay with 
scales up to $8,500. A supporting 
argument will be that school boards 
the past summer had to replace 
3,300 teachers who left the profes- 
sion plus find 2,900 new ones. 

The State Department of Public 
Instruction is almost certain to be 
asked about such adult education 
classes as ballet dancing, bridge, 
chess and weight reducing. They 
will try to show that these are fee 
supported. 

State Cabinet members are said to 
be acutely aware of the salaries and 
prerequisites given university presi- 
dents—especially the prerequisites. 

University of Florida and Florida 
State University prexies draw $17,- 
500 plus homes, utilities, telephones, 
servants and autos, estimated at 
some $10,000 for each. The Board 
of Control will ask that the salaries 
be upped to $20,000 for the next 
biennium. 

The Legislature will be asked to 
appropriate $124% million for eight 
new junior colleges in the east and 
southeast and for existing junior 
colleges. 
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TIRES 


OUTLASTS any pneumarictre F007 


Trouble-free Operation—no flat or blowout possibility, eliminating 
costly down time or work stoppages. . . 
Capacity equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic tires... . 
Traction—gives you the traction needed to really take hold and 
pull. . . . Steering—steering is easier and more accurate with 
. Resiliency—resiliency of Intirco tires compares 
to that of pneumatic tires. 


. Load Capacity—load 





and guaranteed to carry the rated load capacity of 
any machine on which they are installed. INTIRCO 
TIRES are further guaranteed to be the Tightest, 


Toughest and Strongest tires on the market and will 
be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to 


perform as recommended. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 5031 —— ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 


SAVE YOU MOWEY 





PH: TAMPA 49-7231 
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... Inside the State 





THE HISTORIC HILLSBORO 
CLUB, a landmark along the Flor- 
ida Gold Coast, has been sold to 
one of South Florida’s most  suc- 
cessful development firms for a 
price reported near $3,000,000. 

Kroetz-Keagy, Inc., a Fort Lauder- 
dale firm that has developed and 
constructed a dozen of the largest 
co-operative apartments in Florida, 
bought the prized property from 
its 74-year-old founder and _presi- 
dent, Herbert L. Malcolm. 

The membership roster in the 
secluded club, tucked away on a 
secluded, 16-acre site almost within 
the shadows of the Hillsboro Light- 
house, is a veritable “blue book” of 
American business and society. 

Real estate men and investors had 
tried for years to buy the club from 
Malcolm without the slightest suc- 
cess. The land is judged by veteran 
developers to be the best remaining 
hotel site along the lower east coast 
of Florida. 

Officials of Kroetz-Keagy—Wilbur 
L. Kroetz, president, and G. Chris 
Keagy, vice president—have not dis- 
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Representing—Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Metal & Thermit Corp., Stoody 
Company, Miller Electric Co., and other well known manufacturers of welding 
apparatus and supplies. 
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closed any plans other than to con- 
tinue the club in its traditional 
pattern. But it appears inevitable 
that the rambling, frame buildings 
forming the 35-year-old Hillsboro 
Club will eventually give way to 
something more modern. 

The fabulous Florida land boom 
of the 20’s was jost getting under 
way when Malcolm, then a youn 
school master, selected the isolat 
tip of land for what has now become 
one of the most profitable real estate 
ventures in the history of Broward 
County. 


ORLANDO'S FIRST NATIONAL 


Bank has filed applications with the” 


comptroller of currency in Wash- 


ington for permission to open two | 


new affiliated banks in Orlando; 
banks to be located in two rapidly 
growing suburban areas. 


THE ATLANTIC COAST Line 
Railroad has discontinued trains 80 
and 89, locals which formerly ran 
between Tampa and _ Jacksonville. 
Other principal stations along the 
route were DeLand, Sanford, Mait- 
land, Winter Park, Orlando, Kissim- 
mee, Haines City and Lakeland. 

In asking permission to drop the 
trains, ACL had said it was losing 
money on their operation. 


BY TAKING full advantage of 
FHA provisions covering apartment 
construction, Miami can open the 
way for at least $100 million of new 
and needed housing construction, in 
the opinion of Brown L. Whatley, 
head of one of Florida’s leading 
mortgage firms. 

He underscored the importance of 
such action with the statement that 
“the construction industry is one of 
the most important supports” of a 
growing and expanding community 
like the Miami area, and “it is of 
incalculable value to all workers 
and all businesses in the area.” 
Whatley is president of Stockton, 
Whatley, Davin & Co., of Jackson- 
ville, an old-line real estate, insur- 
ance and mortgage firm with long 
experience in Florida. 

Pointing out that this type of 
development is sweeping the coun- 
try with more than half a billion 
dollars of FHA insured mortgages, 
Whatley feels that “Miami is lag- 
ging behind” in a type of housing 
construction in which “it ought to 
be leading the parade.” 
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This lavish network of islands was pumped 
out of swampland to bring land sales 
already in excess of $6 million. 


$125,000 DOWN, Nothing Per Month 


Want to build a $125,000 home? Few of Florida’s 
so called “land developments” would attract the man 
wanting to sink that amount of money in his homestead. 
One Florida Developer figured he could develop an 
area that would bring that sort of home. 

The state had plenty of low and moderate cost home 
developments building, but little, if anything, was being 
done to provide areas which would appeal to people 
of substantial means. 

This was the thinking of a onetime Hossier plow- 
boy, H. B. “Pappy” Layne, which impelled him to cre- 
ate Golden Isles, Florida’s most unusual multi-island 
community. 

Succinctly describing the development drama in 
transforming a miserable mangrove into a paradise for 
human habitation, the 47-year-old Layne says coolly: 
“I bet millions of dollars on myself and a swamp.” 

Layne purchased the 340-acre bog on the Intra- 
coastal Waterway in Hallandale about 3 years ago for 
$1,900,000, or $5,588 per soggy acre. Actual develop- 
oo work on this Herculean project began ‘in March, 

957. 


A New Twist in Florida Land Development 


Today the primeval morass is only a memory. In 
its place is a planned series of nine islands, each a 
sculptured and staunchly seawalled entity. More than 
nine miles of Layne-manufactured and installed uni- 
form concrete bulkheading contain the graceful islands. 

Miles of landscaped boulevards on the islands and 
mainland have been laid. Layne-built bridges connect- 
ing some islands to each other, or to the mainland, have 
been installed. Sewer and water lines have been laid. 

Homes have risen on the islands, residents have 
moved into their dwellings. Individual lot purchasers 
have erected their own homes; others have been built 
by builders. New starts are being made, and the first 
two apartment buildings have been completed. 

Homes built on Golden Isles range from $45,000 to 
about $75,000. One individual is constructing his own 
residence on a luxurious corner island lot, and this home 
will cost at least $125,000. 

Nearly $6,000,000 of Layne’s waterfront home and 
apartment sites on the islands have been sold since 
opening of Golden Isles. Two of the seven islands have 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 


Built and equipped by Reeves 
Fences, Inc. 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 
Hicuway 574 & FAuLKENBURG Rp. 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 
LEON PONTE, Mgr. 


formerly with 
HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 


SOUTHEASTERN 
GALVANIZING 


a CORP. sc 








.. $125,000 DOWN 


been set apart for apartment buildings. One of this pair 
is a semi-circle containing 34.5 acres of land; inside this 
half-moon is a lake, and around the outside one of the 
120-foot-wide canals which lace all of Golden Isles. 

Least expensive lot, 85’ x 150’, for residential use 
is priced at $12,800. Some corner island lots cost 
$27,000. 

Pappy Layne, the man responsible for this quality 
development, is the kind of rugged, colorful individual- 
ist that seems to be disappearing from the American 
business scene. As a young man in Indiana he shingled 
barns and house roofs, later switched to house building. 

Operating from a Springfield, Ohio, headquarters 
now, his organization in the north (H. B. Layne Con- 
tractor, Inc.) builds an average of three houses per 
day. In the last 7 years, he has built more than 5,000 
houses in the Dayton-Springfield, Ohio, region. These 
are moderate-price houses. 

Golden Isles, while Layne’s first Florida venture, is 
his 20th community. 

The creation of Golden Isles has meant the dredging, 
draglining and moving of some 2,000,000 cubic yards of 
coral rock and other fill. More than three quarters of a 
million dollars in heavy machinery was purchased in 
Florida, including the 12-inch heavy-duty dredge 
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ADAPT-A 
PLAN 
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With Gulf Life’s exclusive 
Adapt-A-Plan you can 
guarantee an income for 
your family and provide for 
your retirement as well. 
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designed especially to cut hard rock. 





... Inside the State 


SEVENTEEN OF South Florida's 
wealthiest men will provide the 
backing for what will be one of the 
first small business investment com- 
panies in the nation. Estimates of 
their net worth range up to $100 
million. 

The company formed under a 
law passed by Congress last year 
will be called the -Southeastern 
Small Business Investment Co. An 
application for charter already has 
been filled with Florida authorities. 

The company will provide a big 
reservoir of investment funds for 
expansion of existing industry and 
creation of new firms in the burgeon- 
ing Broward County area. 

Donald U. Bathrick, retired gen- 
eral sales manager of General Mo- 
tors who has widely diversified 
interests in Florida, is interim 
president. 

Other officers are Steven A. 
Calder, land developer and invest- 
ment broker, vice president; Clin- 
ton King, retired president of a 
Coca Cola _ bottling works in 
Chicago, secretary, and Harry P. 
Greep, president of the Atlantic 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn., Ft. 
Lauderdale, treasurer. 

They'll serve on the board of 


directors with R. H. Gore, Sr., board 
chairman of the Ft. Lauderdale 
News and Home Owners Life 
Insurance Co.; Robert Lee Henry, 
a certified public accountant; John 
Wrather, independent oil producer; 
Bernard Castro, president of Castro 
Convertibles; James S. Hunt, land 
developer, and Anthony Drexel 
Duke, whose Florida interests in- 
clude wide real estate operations 
in the Ft. Lauderdale area. 
Others in the founding group are 
Emory F. Pomeroy, former auto 
agency owner in Minnesota and now 
co-owner of Riverland Shopping 
Center in Ft. Lauderdale; Roy A. 











McAndrews, former manager of the | 


Holland Furnace Co. and president 
of the Dania Jai-Alai Palace: Oliver 
Richard Burkhart, retired head of 
the F. Burkhart Manufacturing Co. 
in St. Louis; Joseph A. Tomlinson, 
nationally known financier and 
board chairman of American Air 
Products Corp. in Ft. Lauderdale; 
F. J. Van Popplen, former efficiency 
consultant to General Electric and 
General Motors; James T. Finlan, 
retired general counsel of Anaconda 
Copper Co., and Gene L. Zorratti, 
owner of Oakland Park Tile & 
Marble Co. 
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STATE OFFICIALS 


Looking Forward and Backward 


a 
a LeRoy Collins: Economy probably in better 
overall shape than at beginning of any year . . . perhaps 
biggest industrial growth can be expected in electronics 
field . . . should experience sizeable growth in food 
processing industry. 


Secretary of State R. A. Gray: Much more rapid 
growth in corporations than I had ever imagined .. . 
however, should go into 1959 with cautious optimism, 
testing our way step by step. 


Agriculture Commissioner Nathan Mayo: Barring 
unseen freezes or floods, commercial truck crop grow- 
ers should come out in black . . . citrus production 
came back faster than was expected. 


Industrial Commission Chairman James Vocelle: 
Only vitality of Florida’s lusty growth enabled us to 
weather as well as we have 1958's shotgun blasts of 
the freeze-recession . . . large firms dusting off expan- 
sion plans shelved during recession . . . Florida as 
nation’s most rapidly growing consumer market stands 
to get large share of quality industry. 


Treasurer-Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin Larson: 
As Florida grows in other industrial fiields, it will 
continue to attract insurance companies planning 
major expansions. 


Comptroller Ray E. Green: Continued growth 
ahead . . . new growth cautious and sound. 


Schools Superintendent Thomas D. Bailey: Will take 
concerted efforts to seek solutions to many serious 
problems facing education system and, possibly, even 
to save our free public school system. 


The 1957 Legislature appropriated $701 million for 
government operations and new construction. 

Overestimated revenues forced a slash last spring 
of $42 million from operations and $41 million from 
construction, reducing biennium spending to $618 but 
leaving building at a record $62 million. 

State agencies and institutions are seeking $850 
million for the biennium beginning next July. Present 
taxes will produce $716 million for 1959-61, or $98 
million more than the current spending, Comptroller 
Ray Green estimates. 

Florida closed year—10th of boom period—with some 
$4 million in treasury, down about $15 million from 
end of 1957. Tax money is rolling in but $20 million, 


borrowed from trust fund when balance fell below $1 
million in coldest winter’s economic dip, must be repaid. 

Predicts State Auditor Ray Higgins: balance at 
fiscal year end, June 30, will be $16 million. 

How does the state’s basic economy stack up with 
its government spending? 

Income of working Floridians at $7% billion, up 
more than $2% billion in year. 

Year end employment 2.2 per cent better than close 
of 1957. Jobless count 81,500, up from 29,100 a year 
ago but down from 104,700 in July. 

More than 10,000 employes earned $40 million plus 
in more than 100 electronics manufacturing firms last 
year. 

Missile work has created more than 40,000 new jobs 
in three years. 

End of year marked award of $54 million army 
contract to Martin Co., Orlando, for research and 
development of Pershing weapon system. 

Mobile district Corps of Engineers’ 1958 contracts 
included $154 million for aircraft carrier facilities at 
Pensacola harbor; $1 million on $67 million Walter 
George lock and dam on Apalachicola-Chattahoochee- 
Flint River system to be completed in 1963; $7 million 
for work at Eglin Air Force Base. 

Record $113 million in road projects put under 
contract by state with multi-laned highways to quad- 
ruple in six-year program ending with 1960. Road 
department personnel numbers 5,960 with $1,833,869 
monthly payroll. 

Record year is forecast for citrus industry, now 
dominant in the nation. Estimated for 1957-58, exclu- 
sive of lemons and limes, 117 million boxes out of 
national total of 154 million; frozen orange concen- 
trate exports 4% million gallons, up one third. 

Tourist wise, holiday trains were booked to capacity, 
bus travel was up 10 per cent and air travel was down 
sharply due to strikes. Resort hotel bookings for 
January and February are well ahead of last year. 
The Cuban revolution has been a boon to Florida 
tourist business. 

December visitors to Florida’s welcome stations 
were eight per cent up over the previous year. 

Visitors to the 35 state parks last year reached 
2,870,000 and topped 8,000,000 for a three-year period. 

Eating and sleeping facilities in Florida expanded 
four per cent last year, a half per cent more than the 
previous few years. Rooms in 40,054 establishments 
at year end totaled 811,309, up 57,616; seats in 16,352 
restaurants numbered 763,594, up 3,409. 
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JACKSONVILLE 


Claude R. Kirk, Jr. 32 


President of American Heri- 
tage Life Insurance Com- 
pany which has more than 
$100,000,000 insurance in 
force. 








MIAMI 


Samuel H. duPont, Jr. 22 
To keep from wasting his 
free time between college 
classes he organized seven 
corporations. 








FT. LAUDERDALE 
Gilbert P. Edwards 34 


A series of multi-million- 
dollar apartment corpora- 
tions and housing deals paid 
off in small fortunes. 
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YOUTH Invades 


Ek; lorida’s advent into the ranks of one of America’s 
fast moving industrial states has brought with it a flush 
of saudiiel camaiiions who are making a lot better than 
par for the course. 

When a youth builds a company that nets over 
$1 million before he is 36, when a 32-year-old runs one 
of Florida’s largest life insurance companies, when a 
34-year-old son takes over his family’s $25 million 
business, it is obvious that a dynamic young business 
generation is getting its foothold in Florida’s economy. 

This brash assumption of command by young 
Floridians is in contrast to bygone years in Florida when 
it was almost impertinent for a president to be under 
40. What seems to have happened in the state is a 
sort of mass graduation of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce into the ranks of real authority and position. 

When grocery magnate and financier, A. D. Davis, 
decided to get in the insurance business three years 
ago he might well have joined a seasoned insurance 
executive with gray sideburns for distinction. Instead 
he picked, then 29-year-old, Claude R. Kirk, Jr., a native 
of Montgomery, Alabama and educated not for the 
insurance business but as a lawyer. 

Kirk, a University of Alabama Law School Alumni, 
decided while in law school that he would go into the 
insurance business. After being recalled into the U. S. 
Marine Corps during the Korean War he became exec- 
utive vice president of the Madison Life Company, a 
small Alabama insurance company. 

His ability had been recognized sufficiently to con- 
vince Davis and others that he should be their boy 
when they joined American Heritage Life Insurance 
Company in Jacksonville. American Heritage now has 
more than $100 million insurance in force. If you had 
bought some of Davis’ and Kirk’s company stock less 
than a year ago you could just about have doubled 
your money. Kirk has now reached the mature age of 
32 and American Heritage has become one of the largest 
insurance companies in Florida. 

Over in Fort Lauderdale, at 34, Gilbert P. Edwards 
appears to have everything men strive a lifetime for— 
wealth, prominence, influence and a family circle that 
includes his wife and four small daughters. 

He settled in Fort Lauderdale in 1946 with little 
more than the civil engineering degree he won from 
Brown University when he was 19 and his four years’ 
experience in the Navy; he had served as resident officer 
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Florida Industry 


in charge of construction at the Alameda Naval Air 
Station in California. 

In partnership with the first friend he met in Fort 
Lauderdale—Harry Greep, now president of Atlantic 
Federal Savings & Loan Association—Edwards formed 
a real estate firm, next an insurance firm, then a series 
of multi-million-dollar co-operative apartment develop- 
ment corporations and finally an investment organization 
through which he would acquire a bulging portfolio of 
diversified holdings. 

In one sense he’s a promoter; Edwards has put to- 
gether more than half-a-dozen housing deals that in- 
volved a flair for wheeling and dealing. Each one paid 
off his gamble with a small fortune. 

Yet, in some matters, Edwards must be characterized 
as both cultured and conservative. For instance, in his 
role as insurance counselor to Port Everglades. 

Most of his accumulation of prestige and profit has 
been created by property development. But Edwards 
today is a heavy investor in oil explorations, in league 
with John Wrather, one of the nation’s most successful 
independents. 

A few Florida industrial executives are so young 
they are still of college age. Samuel Hallock duPont, Jr., 
of Miami, is not only a college aged executive—he’s 
also attending college. When his college classes are 
over in the afternoon he goes to his office where he 
heads eight companies mainly engaged in aviation prod- 
ucts and services. 

This 22-year-old duPont (a real duPont, incident- 
ally) decided to leave the luxurious surroundings of 
his Wilmington home and attend the University of 
Miami where he could take special courses in aviation. 
In his junior year there (he’s now a senior) duPont 
decided to start some companies of his own, while 
learning about it in school. 

“I did so because I felt that as my life was going 
to be in aviation I could gain nothing by wasting my 
spare time,” said duPont. 

And so he formed the following corporations: 

DuPont Air Inc.—the Cessna Aircraft dealership for 
the Miami region. 

Hertz Rent-A-Plane franchise for South Florida. 

DuPont Aereo Finance, Inc.—leases and finances 
aircraft. 

Andros Air Inc.—Bahamian air 
chartered passenger and freight services. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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JACKSONVILLE 


Raymond K. Mason 31 
A string of 47 filling stations 
in seven states, a bank, an 
insurance company, a mort- 
gage company, and others. 








TAMPA 


James W. Walter 36 
He started his Jim Walter 
Corp. from scratch and last 
year it netted nearly $2,- 
000,000 after income taxes. 








ORLANDO 


Edward G. Uhi 40 
As boss of the Martin Com- 
pany he is probably the most 


vital executive in Central 
Florida. 
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... lt used to be almost impertinent for a president to be under 40 


S. H. duPont International—manufacturers repre- 
sentative and brokerage company. 

Everglades Helicopter Service. 

DuPont Air Export. 

DuPont insists that there is none of his family’s 
money behind his operations and that he started them 
on “less than a shoestring.” He says he wouldn't have 
minded using his family's money but unfortunately it 
“was not available.” 

He has seventy people on his payroll and he is the 
youngest on the list. He expects his companies to do 
$1,500,000 when he closes his books this April. For next 
year he expects $2,500,000. In ten years he shoots for 
$20,000,000. 

At U. of Miami, duPont is Wing Commander in his 
ROTC outfit but he says he does not have time to join 
a fraternity. 

An incident that intrigued duPont’s fellow students 
occurred recently when he hired his professor in Avia- 
tion Law. 

“I was so impressed with him I hired him,” duPont 
told a Miami Herald reporter. 


Top Florida Industry 

One of Florida’s largest industries, Jacksonville Paper 
Company, its branches and subsidiaries, is now well 
under ths wing of 34-year-old Thomas R. McGehee. 

This is the case of a son being groomed for the 
presidency by his family, but despite the natural family 
ties there are few households which will drop a $25 
million business into the lap of any young man unless 
he is better than capable. 

Tom McGehee will never get full credit for his 
abilities because he was the boss’s son but the people 
who work for him and his colleagues and competitors 
in the trade hold him as one of the outstanding young 
paper executives in America, family or no family. Sales 
and growth of the company seem to tell the same story 
since he took over a little over two years ago. 

Under a rapid fire expansion program Jacksonville 
Paper now has twenty-two branch paper businesses and 
warehouses which serve seven Southeastern states, five 
subsidiaries which include a $10 million paper mill in 
Louisiana, and a paper bag and school supply manu- 
facturing plant in Jacksonville. 

Few 34-year-olds get a crack at running a gangling 
operation like that. 

Jacksonville seems to have more than its share of 
budding tycoons and in fact around the corner from 
McGehee is his friend, Raymond K. Mason, 31, who 
was dissatisfied to occupy only the capacity of executive 
vice president of the multimillion dollar W. M. Mason 
& Company lumber business. With a small circle of 
other Jacksonville youthfuls Mason organized the 
Mason- Newton Oil Co. in 1957, which now operates 
47 independent brand filling stations in seven South- 
eastern states, which are grossing today over $4 million 
annually. He is the president of Carolina Insurance 
Group with total assets of $8,500,000, and president of 
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the Beach Federal Savings & Loan Association, Jack- 
sonville, which has assets of $2.5 million. He is also 
a director of the Beach Bank of Jacksonville, vice presi- 
dent and trustee of Riverside Hospital, and vice 
president and board member of Commonwealth Corpo- 
ration, Tallahassee, a mortgage banking _ institution 
serving Western Florida. The balance of his affiliations 
are too numerous to mention. 

But Jacksonville has no monopoly on_ successful 
young executives. As a matter of fact one of the most 
startling successes of young men has taken place in 
Tampa in the form of one James W. Walter, who at 36 
holds title to the slogan “World's largest builder and 
seller of shell homes.” The Jim Walter Corporation (see 
TREND May, 1958 issue) not only builds and sells 
‘em—it also finances and insures its homes through its 
mortgage and insurance divisions. 

This young man’s company, which he started from 
scratch, has just closed on a year that saw the pace of 
homes sold soar to 800 per month, netting the company 
and its seven wholly owned subsidiaries $1,930,883 after 
income taxes! The company now operates 36 divisions 
in nine Southeastern states. Walter pops from one 
division to the other in a twin-engined Beechcraft. He 
was raised in Plant City and Tampa and never did 
anything particularly outstanding until he went into 
business for himself in 1946. Since then it has been one 
expansion after another. A few months ago he bought 
the Thomas Jefferson Hotel in Tampa. 


Vice President at 35 

Orlando’s biggest industry and the one that means 
so much to the city’s and Florida’s economy, the Martin 
Company, is another example of the extent to which 
youth has grabbed the reins in Florida. After World 
War II, in which he served on Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's staff in the Pacific, Edward G. Uhl got a job 
with the Martin Company in Baltimore as a_ project 
engineer. In 1953 at 35 he became vice president of 
engineering, then subsequently vice president of oper- 
ations. 

When the Martin Company got underway in Orlando 
Uhl took over as general manager where he probably 
oversees the spending of more money from a single 
location than any executive in Florida. 

Uhl is an example of the self made young man, 
having worked his way through Lehigh College in 
Bethlehem, Pa., where he majored in engineering 
physics and won a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

The story is told that during the surrender of the 
Japanese in the Pacific there was no official seal for 
Gen. MacArthur to validate the documents. Uhl ob- 
tained a foreign seal and converted it to the official 
design needed to legally record the surrender. 

The young men mentioned here are only a smatter- 
ing of the hundreds of young men in the state who are 
playing a new, big, and exciting role in Florida’s present 
and future economy. 
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_. . Inside the State 





DEPOSITS IN FLORIDA banks 
over a period of one year ending 
December 31, 1958 are indicative of 
substantial increases despite effects 
of the period’s recession and tourist- 
depressed, cold winter season. 

Reporting on 234 of the state’s 
279 total banks, the Florida Bank- 
ers Association has released this 
recapitulation of deposits, dividing 
the banks into major geographic 
areas: 


- oon — s) % 
Area 58 Increase 
West Florida 3 197. 068 $ 208, 414 5.8% 
North Florida 688,677 745,324 8.2 
Central Florida 571.445 651,947 14.1 
West Coast 839,530 938,902 11.8 
Lower East Coast 1,551,091 1,686,611 8.4 


Total banks $3,847,811 $4,231,198 10.0% 


A THOROUGH TEST of the 
types of asphalt paving used on 
Florida highways is going to be 
made by the State Road Department 
to determine if the proper specifi- 
cations are being written for each 
of three types of paving. 

Asphaltic cement, cutback asphalt 
and emulsified asphalt will be laid 
in segments along two miles of U. S. 
Highway 98 in Highlands county. 


SCHEDULED COMMUTER air 
service between Miami and Tampa 
is now available to businessmen. 
Capital Airlines have started daily 
flights which leave Miami at 8:15 
a.m. and reach Tampa an hour later. 
Return flights leave the West Coast 
city at 3:10 and 7:10 p.m. 


AFTER LESS THAN a month 
rehearsal in its Sarasota winter quar- 
ters, tentless Ringling Bros. circus, 
its personnel streamlined to 300, 
including seven new acts from 
Europe, opens new season March 24 
in Charlotte, N.C., then moves on 
to 47-day engagement in Madison 
Square Garden, a week longer than 
usual. Six million saw 1958 show 
in U.S. and Mexico. 


A 200-EMPLOYEE manufactur- 
ing firm with an annual payroll of 
$1,750,000 now located near Buffalo, 
N. Y. will move into a north Orlando 
industrial park in Seminole County 
in the near future. The firm, Silver 
Creek Precision Mfg. Co. and its 
subsidiary Metal & Alloys Division 

make the Microsol Aerosol gener- 

ator, an exterminating spraying ma- 

chine, and the Silvertol electric boat 
motor. The firm last month bought 
3,640 acres of land on U.S. 17-92. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


small motor service 


Yes . Now two apparatus shops of the General 
Electric Company stand ready to provide certified 
factory service for any of your small motor repair or 
reconditioning requirements. 


G. E. skills and experience assure you of the finest 


parts, faster service and dependable results . . . for 
lasting economy! 


\ 







No matter what make of equipment or how large 
or small the job, call the G. E. shop near you for a 
prompt appraisal of your repair work. 


TAMPA MIAMI 
Phone 4-5765 ” Phone OXford 6-0811 
19th & Grant Sts. 1062 E. 28th St., Hialeah 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
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SURVEY: 


NEW CANS 
and PACKAGES 


Breakthrough for Florida? 


By A. Charles Darragh 


I all the citrus grown in Florida each year were piled 
into a single bin as big as a football field, it would be 
filled over a mile high. And citrus production is still 
increasing. The problem of price destroying surpluses, 
though postponed by last year’s freeze, looms forbid- 
dingly on the horizon. 

Florida faced the same threat after World War I 
and was rescued by the tin can, which enlarged the 
citrus market capacity from 15 million boxes in 1920-21 
to 86 million boxes in 1945-46. After World War II, 
frozen concentrate, “the cinderella product,” again 
boosted the market’s capacity to today’s 140 million 
boxes. 

It’s pretty apparent now that the burgeoning citrus 
industry needs another breakthrough to new markets. 
For a while orange crystals looked promising, but they 
didn’t pan out. No one knows exactly what form the 
breakthrough will take. But there’s an air of expect- 
ancy — hush-hush expectancy — and suppressed excite- 
ment, around the men closest to it. The expectancy 
centers on revolutionary new packaging techniques. 

The tin can makers now hold the state’s economic 
lifeline in their hands. The three can manufacturing 
companies operating in Florida (American Can Com- 
pany, Continental Can Company and Crown Cork and 
Seal with their total of eight plants stretching across 
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FLEXIBLE CONCENTRATE CONTAINER 
made essentially from aluminum is one of 
the hopefuls in the new era of containers. 
Minute Maid Corp. has experimented with 
this one. 


the citrus belt (two in Tampa, one each in Dade City, 
Plymouth, Winter Garden, Auburndale, Bartow and 
Orlando ) turn out over two billion cans a year in which 
78% of the orange crop and 53% of the grapefruit crop 
go to markets all over the world. The citrus industry 
(and therefore the economy of the entire state ) depends 
on its supply of tin cans as a man depends on the air 
he breathes. 

Tin cans have made citrus the half billion dollar 
industry it is today. As recently as 40 years ago citrus 
culls and surpluses were being pete by the hundreds 
of tons and costing growers millions in lost profits be- 
cause the fresh fruit market couldn’t absorb them. 
Northern businessmen visitors to Florida were shocked 
by the waste. In their home states surplus fruit and 
that which didn’t meet certain standards was canned. 
“Why don’t you can this wasted stuff?” they asked ex- 
perienced citrus men. “Because citric acid would eat 
up the tin and glass is too expensive,” was the invariable 
reply. 

About this time Miamian Ralph Polk, Sr. began 
experimenting with tin cans. In December, 1921 Polk 
shipped the first acceptable canned grapefruit seg- 
ments ever to come out of Florida, and two years later 
was shipping 100,000 cases from plants in Miami, Vero 
Beach and Haines City. 
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Industry Seeks New Containers for Economy and Customer Appeal 


In 1920-21, the first season of Florida’s newborn 
citrus canning industry, 10,000 cases of grapefruit were 
canned. In 1928-29 oranges were added, and 40,000 
boxes of these plus 1% in boxes of grapefruit were 
purchased by the canners. This season something like 
65 million boxes of oranges and 20 million boxes of 

apefruit (each box holds 1% bushels, about 2 cubic 
eet) will be canned by 52 different canning companies. 
Compared to the citrus giant, other foods canned in 
Florida (tomatoes, beans, soup, jellies and marmalade, 
seafoods) are in the Little League. 

When the canning industry first began in Florida, 
tin cans were shipped in from as far away as Rochester, 
New York. About 1930 Continental opened Florida’s 
first can making plant in Jacksonville. It wasn’t long 
before Continental moved its plant to Tampa in order 
to be closer to markets, and in 1935 American Can built 
a plant in the same city. Crown Cork and Seal Company 
centered its operations in Orlando. Now the three com- 
panies with their eight plants in the state use over 
125,000 tons of tinplate costing nearly $25 million and 
sell over $50 million worth of tin cans every year. 

The plants have from five to twenty-five production 
lines, each costing about a million dollars and each 
capable of turning out finished cans ready to be filled 
and sealed at a 500 per minute clip. The 67 lines in 
the state are capable of making over 16 million cans 
every eight-hour day. 


Not Too Happy 


Customers aren't too happy about having only three 
different companies to buy cans from. “They might 
just as well be one company as far as prices are con- 
cerned,” complained one disgruntled packer. Already 
a sizeable group of packers has put $50,000 into a kitty 
and organized a committee headed by Robert Mairs of 
Winter Garden Citrus to investigate the possibilities of 
aluminum packaging and of making their own cans. 

Though a 6-0z. frozen concentrate can is priced at 
only about 2¢, a 12 oz. beer can 3¢, and a 46 oz. single 
strength juice can less than 8¢ (add an average 20% to 
these prices if label is lithographed on the can), the 
can industry is struggling to keep costs down. They fear 
that (1.) dissatisfied customers will decide to make their 
own cans, and (2.) they will have to take less profit 
to maintain their volume. They know leaders in citrus 
are pushing research into whole new concepts in 
canning. 

In May, 1957 the Tampa plant of the American Can 
Company instituted coil processing lines which make 
approximately 173,000 cans from huge 17,000 pound 
coils of tinplate. This reduces materials costs by elim- 
inating the need for the steel mill to cut the tinplate 
into squares before shipment. The new process proved 
successful in Tampa and Canco (at a cost of $32 million ) 
has since converted seven other major plants to this 
method. 

Looking in another direction to cut costs, Continental 
Can Company has recently developed a line that turns 
out cans at speeds of more than 750 a minute — 50% 
faster than previous production lines. The new line 
makes cans in tandem, “two high,” and then separates 
them along prescored lines. Its economy lies in the 
fact that it produces more cans per man hour. Worthy 
of note is the fact that the machine could make cans 
from sheet aluminum, though it isn’t being so used now. 
Continental’s three Florida plants haven't yet been 
converted to this new, faster technique. Possible reason: 


they're waiting to see the nature of the can demand from 
the two new million barrel a year breweries in the 
Tampa area. 

Though some can makers publicly pooh-pooh alu- 
minum, they are privately concerned about it possible 
impact on food packaging. As proof of this concern, 
they've been carrying on research with it themselves 
for years. Already aluminum has made respectable 
inroads in other branches of the packaging industry— 
and all in the last decade. 

What, precisely, is the promise of aluminum? 

In packaging, aluminum proponents claim for it 
greater attractiveness, which is highly important in 
these days of self-service stores with concomitant im- 
pulse buying and “package selling.” Its proponents also 
claim adaptability to virtually all packaging require- 
ments from rigid cans and cases to yee Fae, foil 
wrapping for loaves of bread. Picture in your mind 
the sales impact of a leakproof aluminum foil and 
plastic frozen orange concentrate package about the 
size of a pack of cigarettes, gleaming in eye-catching 
colors, which the housewife can tuck away in any 
available corner of the freezing compartment until 
needed. 

The aluminum story begins just after World War II 
when a vastly enlarged aluminum industry was faced 
with a declining military market and began looking 
around for new applications. At first aluminum didn't 
catch on in this country (where steel was cheap) as it 
did in steel-starved Europe, where aluminum cans have 
been widely used for several years now. 

However, the U. S. picture is changing. Sharply 
increasing aluminum production (up 79% from 937,330 
tons in 1952 to 1,679,527 tons in 1956; up another 55% 
to the estimated 2,604,750 tons in mid-1960) coupled 
with a stubborn oversupply since mid-’56 and a satur- 
ated military stockpile, forces aluminum producers to 
push hard into the packaging industry. Already Victor 
Metal Products in New York has quoted a price for 
aluminum aerosols of $45.00 per thousand. They assert 
this makes their container 2.3% cheaper than similar 
type tin container. 

There are two principle methods for making alu- 
minum cans: First is one in which sheets of hard 
aluminum alloy are made into three-piece cans by a 
method similar to that used to make tin cans. It is said 
that present tin can lines can be converted to this 
method. The second is the impact extrusion method. 

Proponents of the impact extrusion method envision 
a time in the near future when citrus concentrators 
would be able to make their own two-piece cans, thus 
eliminating both the need for large empty can storage 
space and wating for orders to come through from the 
factory. At a cost of under $1 million it will be possible 
to set up a canning line in which aluminum slugs about 
the size of silver dollars are fed in one end, and filled, 
labeled and packaged cans ready to be shipped to 
market come out the other. Already a line which does 
just this has been set up at the Hawaii Brewing Com- 
pany, Honolulu. 

This line (developed by Aluminum International, 
Inc.) turns out 120 one-piece, eleven ounce cans a 
minute simply by pounding a 3/16” thick aluminum 
slug in a die with a piston driven by 400 tons of pres- 
sure. (Aluminum International claims their lines will 
eventually turn out cans at a 400 to 800 a minute clip. ) 
Then in one continuous operation the cans are trimmed, 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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flanged, washed, etched and dried. The interiors are 
spray-lacquered and baked. A multicolor label is printed 
by a rotary press. Then the cans are fed into the filling 
line. The next step seals the lids on the filled cans; then 
they are pasteurized, cooled and weighed (low fills are 
automatically rejected). Before they emerge from the 
line the cans are cartoned ready for shipment. 

The aluminum in these cans is reclaimable (guess is 
that junk dealers will pay about 1¢ each for used 
aluminum beer cans), can be resmelted back into slugs 
and used over and over again. Local smelters will be 
able to do this job. Because breweries are highly sensi- 
tive to public opinion, fact that this trash value of 
aluminum will help keep the highways clear of used 
beer cans is attractive to them. 

It is claimed that aluminum cans will give the citrus 
packer shipping cost advantages. Aluminum cans will 
be lighter than tinplate (Hawaii Brewing Corp’s. 24-can 
case contains about 2 lbs. of metal vs. almost 5 Ibs. for 
conventional tinplate), and square aluminum cans tak- 
ing up less space can be made by the impact extrusion 
process as easily as cylindrical cans, simply by changing 
the die. 

The method which interests can makers most is one 
in which large sheets or coils of rolled aluminum alloy 
will be made into three-piece sanitary cans, possibly on 
tin can production lines slightly altered. Whereas the 
extrusion process (which presses aluminum into shape 
much as you can shape soft candle wax by pressing it 
under your thumb) requires relatively soft aluminum, 
sheet aluminum can be alloyed (chiefly with magnes- 
ium) to about two-thirds the toughness of steel. Though 
to attain the same strength as tin cans, aluminum alloy 
can walls will have to be about a third thicker, the 
weight of aluminum cans will still be only half as great. 

One engineer at American Can Company's Tampa 
plant stated aluminum cans were still a long way in the 
future because too many kinks both in production and 
in the can itself had to be worked out. “Fifty years of 
research in the modern tinplate sanitary can puts it too 
far out in front for aluminum to catch up any time 
soon,” he stated. “Aluminum’s nonmagnetism, light- 
ness and relative softness render it impossible to make 
aluminum cans fast enough and cheaply enough to 
compete with tin cans.” 

Aluminum man James D. Ferguson of Reynolds 
Metals Company agrees that tin can lines converted to 
aluminum probably would be less efficient. “But,” he 
says, “Aluminum reveals its true value in fabricated 
products only when machinery especially designed for 
it is used. Time and again cost factors fen been dis- 
appointing when products of aluminum were made on 
machinery designed for heavier metals. But always, 
when machinery designed for use with aluminum has 
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A CAN LIKE THIS can be made from a piece 
of aluminum the size of a half dollar through 
the impact extrusion method. Its two-piece 
simplicity requires less expensive machinery 
which could lead to on-the-spot production. 


taken over, costs have plummeted and profits risen.” 

The Barker Company with headquarters in Tampa, 
which makes can handling machinery for world markets, 
is reported to have under wraps a production line for 
sheet aluminum cans capable of turning out 400 cans 
a minute. When the new machine is publicly an- 
nounced, price is expected to be in the half-million 
dollar bracket, about half that of conventional tin can 
production lines. 


Price of Aluminum 

The greatest objection to aluminum, of course, is its 
price. At the present time sheet aluminum is about 38¢ 
a pound, and tinplate is about 9¢. One industry spokes- 
man estimates that the price of sheet aluminum will 
have to drop to 21¢ to 26¢ a pound before it can be 
directly competitive. There are good prospects that 
the price of aluminum will drop with large scale sheet 
and slug production. Aluminum output usually involves 
short (almost job-shop) runs of hundreds of combina- 
tions of alloys, temper, gauge, size and form. Large 
production for cans offers the industry its first oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on high-speed, integrated produc- 
tion within very narrow specifications. The savings are 
obvious. Rick Kennedy of Reynolds Metals Company 
points this out as an important factor in the economic 
outlook for aluminum cans. 

Kennedy agrees that even after volume production 
permits savings to be realized, aluminum cans _ will 
probably still - more expensive than tin cans. But, he 
argues, this apparent cost and the real cost of cans to 
the citrus packer are two different things. To arrive at 
a figure for the real cost of cans you must consider 
how the different type cans affect all the packer’s other 
costs up until he sells the finished product. These in- 
clude canning plant processing costs, handling and 
shipping costs, and the can’s ability to stimulate con- 
sumer demand. “In these areas aluminum offers several 
important advantages,” he says. “Its ability to conduct 
heat efficiently will reduce costs in all stages of the 
canning line which require temperature changes. Its 
light weight and versatility of shape will lower shipping 
and hendling costs. As for increasing consumer demand 
at the retail level, its superior appeal has already been 
proven in a multitude of different packaging ways. 
For instance, aluminum cans are much easier to open 
than tin cans. Consider how many housewives will go 
for that one feature.” 

Cans aren't the only new aluminum packaging form 
being investigated and developed by the citrus industry. 
Some executives close to the research that’s going on 
favor “non-rigid” containers as holding most promise 
for the future. One executive displayed an experimental 
non-rigid container for frozen orange concentrate. It 
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was a cardboard box with a heavy aluminum foil liner. 
It was a little larger than a cigarette pack. “This leak- 
proof package has a potenial of being much less 
expensive than any type of can,” he explained, “while 
its small size handy shape and ease of opening should 
appeal to busy homemakers with crowded freezing 
compartments. 

He went on to explain the principle of non-rigid 
packaging. “Citrus has always gone out in tin cans 
which have enough steel to give them many times the 
strength they really need. Reason is that cans them- 
selves, and not the cases they're packed in, have had to 
hold the weight of other cans stacked on top of them 
in boxcars and warehouses. With non-rigid packaging 
you reverse this, and make the cases strong enough to 
support the stacking.” He pointed out that countless 
other foodstore items are successfully packed in card- 
board, plastic and other non-rigid materials. He opined 


that the only way to reduce frozen concentrate costs 
to any material degree is to switch from cans to non- 
rigid packaging. 

A number of large citrus packers are working with 
engineers from the aluminum companies to develop 
new package concepts. Anything that will help sell 
Florida citrus effectively and economically is literally 
worth millions of dollars. If the market doesn’t grow 
as fast as citrus production, surpluses will shatter prices 
received by growers and the resulting disaster could 
hurt everyone in Florida. Some of the men working 
hardest to break through to new markets are Winter 
Garden Citrus’ Robert Mairs (who represents a group 
of packers ), Pasco Packing’s Bill Edwards and Minute 
Maid’s Clarence DuBois. 

To reveal why these men are interested in new con- 
tainers take a look at the following example, not 
necessarily typical, to show how the concentrator can 
get the squeeze during certain market conditions: 


In January, 1959, a six ounce can of frozen 
orange concentrate sold retail in most areas for 
about 24¢. The same can sold wholesale FOB 
the Florida concentrating plant for 14.6.¢ Here's 
a breakdown showing where the money went. 

The grower and handler got 10.5¢ 
The can maker got 2.2¢ 
The concentrator got 1.9¢ 

(Basis: Assumes last year’s extraction of 1.29 
gallons a box, current price given oranges deliv- 
ered at concnetrating plant $2.90 a box, current 
price concentrate FOB Florida shipping points 
$1.75 a box of 12 6-o0z. cans, and current price 
of about $22.50 per M of 6-oz. cans lithographed 
with packers label.) 


The Florida tin can industry has grown in less than 
thirty years to a giant, and has made possible a many- 
fold expansion of the citrus industry. Though no one 
can see into the future, indications are that soon alu- 
minum cans and non-rigid packaging (in which 
aluminum will play a major role) will challenge the 
tin can’s monopoly. 





Company. 


THE ALUMINUM CAN is finding many 
new fields in the container business. These 
are some models shown by Reynolds Metals 





... Inside the State 


BUYING 75 PER CENT of multi- 
millionaire Arthur Vining Davis’ 
interest on Eleuthera Island, Ba- 
hamas, a real estate syndicate of 18 
investors headed by Juan Trippe, 
Pan American World Airways presi- 
dent, have announced plans for a 
major tourist development on the 
island. 

Details have not been disclosed 
but the area is south of the Davis’ 
exclusive Rock Sound Club. Davis 
will retain his personal house at 
Winding Bay and will be a one- 
quarter partner. 


THE 9TH ANNUAL Pan Amer- 
ican Commission Goodwill and 
Trade Building Tour will be held 
this year from April 17th to May 10th 
for 45 of its members and reserva- 
tions are being accepted until that 
limit is reached. The itinerary will 
include New Orleans; Mexico City; 
Guatemala City; San Salvador, El 
Salvador; San José, Costa Rica; 
Panama City; Quito, Ecuador and 
Bogota, Colombia. 


FLORIDA, 400 years ago and 
today, will be depicted in traveling 
exhibits during the state’s quadri- 


centennial celebration to be inaugu- 
rated in May, 1959. 

One will depict, through dioramas 
and murals, major events in Florida’s 
400 years of history. The other, 
featuring displays constructed by 
major industries and communities, 
will portray the state of today after 
400 years of colonization and 
development. 

National treasures from France, 
Spain and England, who have all 
claimed Florida territory, and from 
Mexico and Cuba, who have Span- 
ish background similar to Florida, 
will be loaned for the celebration. 
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PERSONALITY: 








Stainless steel tanks in the hold 
of the S.S. Tropicana carry 114 
million gallons of fresh orange 


juice. 


ANTHONY ROSSI 


the Fresh Juice Giant 


_- years ago, the 413-foot S.S. Tropicana docked at 
Whitestone, Long Island, pier with 650,000 gallons of 
liquid gold in her stainless steel tanks, the first ship 
in history to transport bulk orange juice. 

On the deck of the Tropicana was a large man who 
could pass as an identical twin of Jack Dempsey. Boat 
trips were nothing new to him. Over thirty-two years 
ago he stood on another deck and caught his first 
glimpse of a new home . . . the United States. 

Older citizens of Messina, Italy, would be surprised 
that Anthony T. Rossi, the town’s former “bad boy,” is 
now the owner of a 35 million dollar citrus business. 

“I was pretty much of a rascal,” says Rossi who was 
a person of some note even as a boy since his father 
headed the largest hospital in Messina. Young Rossi 
was always planning some strange adventure or engaged 
in carrying one out. He ran away from home so often 
that his father, determined to make Anthony like the 
other eight children, had to tie him to the bed. The 
number of whippings he received reached astronomical 
figures. 

At 15, Rossi changed abruptly. His mother died. 

“She had told my father, ‘I wouldn’t mind going, 
except that the baby and Anthony need me so, ” Rossi 
recalls. “From that minute on, I was a good boy.” 

An uncle of Anthony came to visit the family in 
Messina. His colorful tales about America appealed 
to the youth’s sense of adventure and Anthony started 
planning a trip to the wondrous United States. After 
serving a stint in the Italian army, he was on his way. 

“I didn't really plan to stay,” he recalls, “I just 
wanted to get enough money to finance a three year 
trip across to Africa, from the Belgian Congo to Somali- 
land, to make color motion pictures.” 

Once in this country, however, he found more than 
enough to satisfy his thirst for adventure. He set about 
learning all he could, mastering one job and going on 
to another. 

He drove a taxi, installed refrigeration equipment, 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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RELATIONS: 





You Be the Judge 


CAN YOU DENY A PROMOTION TO A WORKER 
WITHOUT GIVING HIM A TRIAL PERIOD? 


What Happened: 


When a vacancy came up in the 
department, a man was hired from 
the outside. Ed Blue, who had 
seniority, felt that he was not 
given proper consideration. He ap- 
proached his supervisor, who said: 
“Ed, you know we like to promote 
from within, but I considered your 
qualifications and I don’t feel you're 
heavy enough for this job. It re- 
quires a lot more background than 
you have.” 

“I think I have the background,” 
Ed insisted. 

“Okay, let’s see if you have,” the 
supervisor replied, and right on the 
spot he asked Ed a lot of technical 
questions. 

Ed’s answers were very confusing. 
“See, I told you,” the supervisor 
said. “You just don’t have the right 
qualifications.” 

But Ed still didn’t agree. He filed 
a grievance and the case went to 
arbitration. The company defended 
its action on the grounds that Ed’s 
qualifications were considered and 
found wanting. Ed insisted that he 
could do the work and that the oral 
test which was given to him had 


made him nervous. “Why don't 
they try me out for a couple of 
weeks. Then they could find out if 
I'm good or not. That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it?” 

The company insisted that its 
judgment was correct, and that if 
they gave Ed a trial and he didn’t 
make good, all that production 
would go to waste. 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT [ WRONG [] 


What Arbitrator Harold T. Dworet 


ruled: “The oral test given to Ed 
Blue on the spur of the moment was 
not a true indication of his ability. 
Blue had every right to feel that he 
should be given an opportunity at 
the job primarily because he was 
already an employee, and he had 
the background to be trained for the 
job. Almost every promoted person 
must be trained for the job, and 
only then can a proper determina- 
tion be made regarding a man’s 
qualifications and aptitude. Noth- 
ing in Blue’s previous record indi- 
cated that he didn’t have the quali- 
ties. He should be given a trial.” 


CAN AN EMPLOYEE BE FIRED 
FOR TAKING TIME OFF TO 
ATTEND A RELIGIOUS 
MEETING? 


What Happened: 

Jessie Lyle was very devout. She 
belonged to a small religious group 
which met once a year in Virginia 
for special ritual. A month before 
the scheduled meeting, Mrs. Lyle 
asked her supervisor for a week's 
leave of absence, to attend the meet- 
ing. After some days’ deliberation, 
the foreman refused the request for 
leave on the grounds that she had 
already taken too much time off 
during the year. She insisted that 
she would go anyway, and was 
warned that if she did so, she would 
be fired. 

She took the week off—and was 
discharged. Her case came to arbi- 
tration. She argued: 

1. This is discrimination. You 


can't fire somebody for relig- 
ious convictions. 


bo 


When you hired me you knew 
I was religious and would be 
expected to observe holidays 
and such. 


3. A person shouldn't have to 
choose between her job and 
her religious duties. 


The company answered this delli- 
cate question like this: 


1. We can't cater to every relig- 
ious group, as people would 
always be taking time off. 


2. Leave of absence is not 
an employee right. It is 
granted only at management's 
convenience. 


3. We allow certain religious 
holidays, but cannot agree to 
let employees take off for 
religious affairs of their own 
choosing. 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT(] WRONG 


What Arbitrator Arthur Stark ruled: 


“The observance of all religious 
rites is not an employee's contrac- 
tual right under the contract. This 
makes sense. To hold otherwise is 
to conjure up a constant parade of 
workers from various religious 
backgrounds, coming and going to 
work on this day or that—depend- 
ing on their religious beliefs.- Our 
society, rightly or wrongly, has 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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FOUNDRY 
& 


PATTERN WORKS 


Specialist in Bronze and 
Aluminum Plaques—facilities 
for wood and metal patterns 
—machinable gray iron— 
bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings to your specifications. 
Send us your sketch, drawing, 
or sample and the quantity 
desired for quotation. 


Prompt Service ® High Quality 
ph: NEwton 4-1617 or write: 


FLORIDA FOUNDRY 

& PATTERN WORKS 

3737 N.W. 43rd St., Miami, 42, Florida 
I want to know more about: 

NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: 








STATE: 
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Introducing..... 


@leasing Inc 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs... cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 
plans; 


1. FuLtt MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 
3. FINANCE LEASE 


Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-6051 


Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 
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... You Be the Judge 











subordinated religion to the more 
mundane aspects of life. It requires 
citizens to conform to certain 
accepted practices—not at the peril 
of their lives, but certainly at the 
peril of narrowing the area of po- 
tential employment. If one’s relig- 
ion required one to pray between 
one and three each afternoon, there 
are a number of jobs one couldn't 





hold. Discharge does seem rather 
strong in view of the employee's 
obviously sincere convictions. Yet, 
when asked whether she would do 
the same thing again, if reinstated, 
Mrs. Lyle answered firmly ‘yes.’ 
Under the circumstances, there is no 
point in ordering her reinstated, 


only to defy management's decisions 
once more.’ 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 

Stokley-Van Camp 6 mos. Nov. 29 
General Telephone 12 mos. Nov. 30 
NE. Airlines, Inc. 11 mos. Nov. 30 
NW. Airlines, Inc. f-Year Dec. 31 
Aeroject-Gen. Corp. 10 mos. Sept. 30 
Air Products, Inc. Year Sept. 30 
Southern Railway 11 mos. Nov. 30 
Atlas Sewing Centers 6 mos. Nov. 30 
Fla. Power & Light f-Year Dec. 31 
Southern Company 12 mos. Nov. 30 
May Dept. Stores Quar. Oct. 31 
May Dept. Stores 9 mos. Oct. 31 
May Dept. Stores 12 mos. Oct. 31 
Armour & Co. 52 wks. Nov. 1 

Delta Air Lines, Inc. 6 mos. Dec. 31 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Quar. Dec. 31 
McKesson & Rob., Inc. 9 mos. Dec. 31 
Swift & Co. 53 wks. Nov. 1 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
2,124,000 827,224 1.10 .29 
49,684,000 45,913,000 3.20 3.08 
46,421,977 3,649,438 
k5,501,000 4,819,000 3.98 3.56 
4,514,355 A 1.04 
1,402,018 2,010,382 b1.16 b!1.89 
25,561,911 29,341,849 3.52 4.09 
404,400 468,661 56 c.65 
24,773,027 20,394,478 3.51 2.98 
38,140,628 34,348,259 1.80 b1.65 
3,586,000 4,388,000 b.55 b.69 
7,234,000 9,798,000 61.07. b1.50 
17,658,000 20,763,000 62.76 63.28 
n5,559,542 13,370,270 1.19  .72 
2,495,912 289,047 2.22 26 
3,439,107. 3,152,888 a1.81 al.69 
7,562,659 7,526,034 3.98 4.03 
j10,048,372 913,537,821 1.70 2.29 


(a) Based on shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on average number 
of shares outstanding during the period. (d) Net Loss. (f) Preliminary report. (g) For 
Befort giving effect to a non-recurring net 


52 weeks ended October 26, 1957. (j) 
charge of $921,848. 


trolling interest was acquired in April, 1957. 


units, etc. 


(n) 


(k) Includes results of Radio Receptor Co., Inc., in which con- 
Before loss on disposal of closed 
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.. Anthony Rossi 


(Continued from Page 24) 


sold produce, farmed and opened the second self-service 
grocery in New York. 

After taking time out to marry Florence Stark, he 
moved to: Florida in 1947. After a bout with the 
restaurant business in Miami Beach, he careened into 
the citrus industry and quickly become one of the most 
flamboyant figure in a field crammed with individualists. 

Rossi developed the idea of shipping fresh fruit 
sections (orange, pineapple and grapefruit), and for a 
time the whole Eastern and Midwest market was Rossi’s 
exclusively. In 1951, he built a frozen concentrate plant 
in Bradenton. 

By 1954, he was ready for another step. He decided 
that a future in the citrus industry was in cartoned 
orange juice that could be served directly from the 
refrigerator. 

The decision made, the rest followed in typical Rossi 
fashion. He ordered a million dollars worth of re- 
frigerated trucks even before his first 200 test cases had 
been sold in Philadelphia. 

“The trucks couldn’t be delivered for six months,” he 
explained. “I knew we didn’t have enough trucks to 
handle the business I expected, so I just ordered some 
more.” 

Within six months, Rossi needed every truck he 
could beg, borrow or buy as hundreds of dairies 
clamored for the new product. The cartoned orange 
juice was being delivered to dairies who sell through 
food stores and home delivery. 

Once he became nationally established, (the Tropi- 
cana brand is now sold to more than 2,000 dairies in 
40 states and Canada), Rossi began searching for new 
ways to reduce costs and improve quality. New plants 
were built at Cocoa, Florida and Whitestone, Long 
Island at a cost of $54 million. 

One answer to lower costs was ship transportation 
for the bulk orange juice. Enter the $.S. Tropicana. 

Rossi bought and refitted the 8,000 ton Cape Avinoff, 
a general cargo vessel then on the Atlantic run. Stain- 
less steel tanks varying in capacity from 30,000 to 90,000 


gallons were fabricated in Florida and hoisted into the’ 
ship by sections. A stainless steel pipe system allows 
each tank to be filled individually witin fresh-squeezed 
juice which is kept under a vacuum and has been chilled 
to 28 degrees. The S.S. Tropicana can carry a million 
and a half gallons of orange juice when filled to capacity. 
This is enough juice to give every resident of New York 
City three eight-ounce glasses of the golden fluid. 

Rossi's Tropicana has further branched out recently 
to include the manufacture of a refrigerator display 
case made in his own plant in Bradenton. 

Doorless, yet capable of maintaining an even 33 
temperature, the self-service case holds 256 quarts of 
juice. The front of the case displays eight to ten quarts 
along each of its four shelves. As each container is 
taken from the case, another pops up from the rear 
to take its place, creating a convenient and eye-catching 
display gimmick in retail stores. 

Although this case is loaned and not sold to Tropi- 
cana’s retail distributors, another modified version is 
being marketed to be sold to dairies and is constructed 
to hold, in addition to juice, milk and cream also. 
Several hundred of the display cases have been pro- 
duced thus far and Rossi's target is the manufacture 
of 50 per day. 

Tropicana juices are being distributed, in addition 
to every major city east of the Mississippi, to Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Colorado and parts of Canada. Few people are aware 
that Tropicana is the only producer of apple juice in 
Florida, the apples transported into Florida from 
orchards as far north as Virginia. Tropicana also pro- 
duces chilled grapefruit juice, limeade and sectioned 
citrus. 

A $25 to $35 million annual business, Tropicana 
maintains three plants—Bradenton, Port Canaveral and 
Whitestone, N. Y.—each valued in excess of $2 million. 
Rossi's massive truck fleet, all company owned, con- 
tains about 125 fruit trucks, 100 refrigerated trucks and 
from 50 to 75 city delivery trucks. 

On the home front in Bradenton, Rossi this year 
received the first “Manatee County Outstanding Citizen 
Award.” Active in religious affairs, Rossi is on the 
board of directors of Columbia Bible College in South 
Carolina. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 
(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) PERCENT CHANGE @ PUBLIC 
a —— wooapee a = 

Daytona Beach 61,525 51,751 52644 +10 @ RELATIONS 
Fort Lauderdale 236,292 180,993 211,689 + 4 @ TRAINING 
Gainesville 38,658 33,710 34,445 +9 
Jacksonville 800,162 616,115 722,885 4+9 Offered for the first time. A 
Key West 16,985 13,744 15,991 +4 complete home study training 
Lakeland 79,621 68,629 62,538 +14 program in public relations 
Miami 921,010 726,037 780,262 +8 —custom tailored to the man 
Greater Miami 1,374,300 1,088,916 1,193,457 + 6 in industry. 
Orlando 220,659 160,475 175,316 +9 PUBLIC RELATIONS FOUNDATION 
Pensacola 89,903 76,957 86,805 —3 INC. 
St. Petersburg 202,216 153,640 176,084 +1 For details without obligation 
Tampa 431,295 324,752 364,012 +9 contact Florida representative. 
West Palm Beach 151,499 113,003 124,983 +12 Dean H. Butts 
FLORIDA 5,586,035 4,352,683 4,702,597 +7 3510 Highland Ave. 
GEORGIA 3,935,873 3,284,945 3,492,301 + 3 Tampa 3, Florida 
ALABAMA 2,242,408 2,009,285 1,973,285 +2 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
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People...and Changes 





A Floridian was presented a trophy as 
one of the “10 outstanding young men of 
the U. S.” at the annual awards program 
of the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Ft. Lauderdale. He is med- 
ical researcher, DR. RICHARD T. SMITH 
of Gainesville. 


DR. EUGENE U. STILL was appointed 
director of research and development for 
Sarasota’s Laboratories of South, Inc. Dr. 
Still is known locally as head of The Still 
Co., Inc., Sarasota research chemical 
engineers. 


RAYMOND M. HOOPER and JULES 
HORWITZ have been named vice presi- 
dents of Polk Pools, Inc., Miami, to head 
public relations and structural depart- 
ments, respectively. 


JOHN E. HICKMAN will succeed 
FRANK R. COLE as National Air Lines 
manager at Drane Field in Lakeland. Cole 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Florida National Bank there. 


LOUIS P. CLARK becomes vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of 
Radiation, Inc., in Melbourne. He joined 
the Florida electronics firm two months 
ago and was a founder and executive 
vice president of Tele-Dynamics, Inc. 
In another appointment, FRANK FERN- 
ETY was made advertising manager of 
the firm . 


New Tampa International Airport man- 
ager HERBERT C. GODFREY, former 
San Diego airport manager, succeeds 
WILLIAM BERLIN, who resigned after 


12 years as manager. 


WILLIAM J. BRISCOE, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Florida National Bank and 
Trust Co., of Miami and in banking for 
over 30 years, is now executive vice presi- 
dent. of Avon Citrus Bank. 


LEWIS H. VanARSDALE, president of 
the Electri-Door Co., which manufactures 
radio-controlled mechanisms for opening 
and closing doors, is the new president 
of the Executive Assn. of Fort Lauderdale. 


EARL J. MASON has been appointed 
southeast advertising sales manager for 
the Wall Street Journal, replacing C. 
ROBERT JORDAN. Mason was in charge 
of the Journal’s Miami office. 


J. S. MacLAREN, formerly one of 
Buick’s top 10 salesmen in the nation, 
has been elected vice president of M. N. 
Weir & Sons, Inc., Pompano Beach and 
Boca Raton real estate firm. 
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The Federal Reserve Board has named 
two Floridians to serve as directors of 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank. They 
are JOHN M. FOX, president of Minute 
Maid Corp., and CLAUDE J. YATES, 
Florida vice president of Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. 


The appointment of RUDY PARADIS 
from the post of production manager to 
that of executive assistant to the resident 
manager was announced by the Hudson 
Pulp and Paper Corp. mill in Palatka. 
JACK O'BRIEN is in his new post as 
commercial manager of the mill. 


FRANK F. COLLINS has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the E. B. 
Malone Companies of Miami and Tampa. 


BENTON C. RAIN, formerly an officer 
in a Southern feed brokerage and jobbing 
firm, has been named sales manager of the 
Citrus Feed division of Tropicana Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Bradenton. 








C. W. (WES) ALCOTT was recently 
promoted to president of Caulley Steel and 


Supply Co., Ft. Lauderdale, by the firm’s 


board of directors. He was manager of 
the Caulley branch in Orlando from 1953 
until 1957 when he was made vice presi- 
dent and general manager of sales. Alcott 
succeeds RALPH G. CAULLEY, who was 
elevated to chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. 





The Martin Co. has named JOHN M. 
PEARCE, a former vice president and 
general manager of the Hoover Electron- 
ics Co., Timonium, Md., as manager of 
electronics requirements. 


JACKSON BRYAN of Palatka has been 
named executive director of the Florida 
Petroleum Council. Bryan, a graduate 
of the University of Florida and the 
Harvard Law School, has been adminis- 
trative assistant to Congressman D. R. 


“BILLY” MATTHEWS. 


L. ED MULDER has been promoted 
from sales engineer to sales manager of 
Tampa Armature Works, Tampa. D. E. 
SPURLIN recently joined the company 
as head of the used equipment 
division. 


sales 


Airpax Products Co.—with plants in 
Cambridge, Md., and Plantation, Fla— 
has changed its name to Airpax Electron- 
ics, Inc. President HERBERT A. COOK 
says the new name is more representative 
of the company’s activities. 


JOHN McGRATH has resigned as 
president of American Air Products Corp. 
in Ft. Lauderdale (manufacturer of the 
“Merry Olds”) and has been replaced 
by his younger brother, ROGER. JOSEPH 
TOMLINSON, majority stockholder and 
board chairman, called the maneuver a 
“streamlining.” Tomlinson says he’s aim- 
ing for sale of 1,500 units this year. 


Florida Growth Fund, Inc., with head- 


quarters in Palm Beach, has added 


ANTHONY DREXEL DUKE to the 
board. The fund now has assets of 
$1,734,443, according to FRANK B. 


BATEMAN, president. 

The Burroughs Corp. (business ma- 
chine firm) is opening a new branch 
office in Orlando and announces expan- 
sion of its sales & service facilities, 
ROBERT F. WOLFE has been appointed 


manager of the new branch. 


HENRY KRAMER, president of the 
Setzer Division of Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
was elected president of the Florida North- 
side Bank of Jacksonville to succeed Robert 
Morris who remains as chairman of the 
board. DERYLE CALHOUN was named 
vice president and cashier of the bank 
as well as a director. 


JAMES A. McDONALD has been 
named an associate of M. N. Weir & Sons, 
Inc., in Pompano Beach. McDonald had 
been showroom manager of American Radi- 
ator & Sanitary Co. before moving to 
Florida a year ago. 


DONALD D. STEVENSON, former 
forestry research manager, is now chief 
forester and BOYD W. CLOSE, a district 
forester now manager of forestry opera- 
tions, Buckeye Cellulose Corporation at 
Foley, recently announced. 


EDWIN T. MAHOOD, JR., formerly 
vice president and general manager of 
Sunny South Aircraft Service, Cessna 
dealer at Broward International Airport, 
has been elected vice president of Air- 
craft Acceptance and Aircraft Exchange 
Corporations in Ft. Lauderdale. 
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_ W. ALLEN, an executive of the 
Brinson-Allen Construction Co. in Tampa, 
has been named as a director of the 
American Road Builders’ Association to 
serve a three-year term. 


DR. E. R. HENDRICKSON of the 
University of Florida college of engineer- 
ing was elected chairman of the State Air 
Pollution Control Commission to succeed 
DR. THOMAS LIPSCOMB of Jackson- 
ville. W. D. MILLER of Ruskin was 
elected vice-chairman and DAVID LEE 
of Jacksonville is secretary. 


ROBERT L. SEITNER, president of 
Cohen Bros. Department Store in Jack- 
sonville until February 1, was named a 
director of the Florida National Bank of 
Jacksonville. Seitner was to become chair- 
man of the board of the Cohen Bros. 
division after it was taken over the first 


of February by the May Co. 


DR. VINCENT STEWART, 20 years 
in chemistry division of State Department 
of Agriculture, was appointed state chem- 
ist by GOV. LeROY COLLINS, succeed- 
ing retiring DR. J. J. TAYLOR. Other 
appointments by Governor: ALLAN 
CANOVA, Gainesville, to State Board of 
Pharmacy; HEYWOOD DOWLING, 
Jacksonville member of Board of Chiro- 
pody Examiners. 


JAMES T. COLEMAN, formerly pub- 
licity representative for Florida Power & 
Light Co., has resigned to become general 
manager of the new, multi-million 
“Bazaar International” shopping center 
just north of Palm Beach. 


R. H. BURRITT, a district sales man- 
ager for American Oil Co., was named 
a director of the Springfield Atlantic Bank, 
Jacksonville. 


BRUCE SKINNER, Clearwater, general 
manager of H. P. Hood & Sons’ Dunedin 
citrus operation, has been appointed to 
the firm’s board of executives. 








Opening a new industrial development 
office in Florida, the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad has appointed BYTHEL WAR- 
RELL as industrial agent with headquar- 
ters in Tampa. Warrell, a native of May- 
port, Florida, and a former agent for the 
Charleston and Western Carolina Railway 
at Greenville, S. C., will give his full 
attention to promoting industrial develop- 
ment in the state. 





State Representative BEN HILL GRIF- 
FIN, JR., of Polk County, has bought the 
Minute Maid Corporation’s citrus concen- 
trate plant at Frostproof for an undis- 
closed purchase price. 


WILLIAM G. HAYNIE, Orlando real- 
tor, is the new prexy of the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Relators. Other 1959 officers 
are TED L. STATON, state treasurer; 
ROBERT P. HEASLEY, district vice pres.; 
and GEORGIA VON SCHILLER to head 
the Women’s Council. 


Another nationally known corporation 
executive, WILLIAM LEE SIMS _ II, 
former pres. of the Colgate Palmolive Co., 
is moving to Florida (Orlando). Sims has 
already been selected head of the Central 
Florida Federation of Arts & Sciences. 








A. VERNON WEAVER has _ been 
elected president of the Greater Miami 
Manufacturers Association. Weaver, presi- 
dent of Lanotan, Inc., a suntan lotion 
products firm, and also a vice president of 
the Southern Venetian Blind Co., succeeds 
LLOYD JAYE, president of the Jaye 
Manufacturing Co. 

TIMOTHY J. SULLIVAN, vice presi- 
dent of the Florida Power and Light Co., 
becomes first vice president of the manu- 
facturers association, and SIDNEY J. 
REAVES, manager of Miami Coca Cola 
Bottling Co., becomes second vice presi- 
dent. E. R. STARBUCK, sales manager for 
Florida Portland Cement Co. was named 
secretary and LOUIS F. GARRARD, 
general manager of the Miami operations 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. was elected 
treasurer. 





JOSEPH M. TOMLINSON, the mulkti- 
millionaire financier who makes his home 
in Ft. Lauderdale, has resigned as a 
director of Loew’s, Inc., the film giant 
in which he became largest single stock- 
holder about four years ago. 

Tomlinson still holds 150,000 shares of 
Loew’s common stock (currently quoted 
at about $21) but says he’s getting out 
of the market until after a sharp correc- 
tion he expects by the end of February. 


ALVIN J. FERRO and DUANE C. 
MAYBAY have been named assistant 
directors of sales for Minute Maid’s sales 
& marketing division. The appointments 
are part of a “streamlining sales force 
reorganization,” according to vice presi- 


dent HOWARD G. DICK. 


Chris Craft Corporation announced that 
HARRY H. COLL, former president of 
the Roamer Steel Boat Division at Hol- 
land, Mich., has been named president 
of the manufacturing firm that has head- 
quarters in Pompano Beach. 


EDWIN C. MAYEAUX will manage 
Delta Air Lines’ Orlando station, expected 
to open about March. Mayeaux is now 
station manager at Hot Springs, Ark. 
CLIFF N. JONES has assumed his duties 
as Delta station manager at Tampa after 
holding the same position in Birmingham, 
Ala. 


CHARLES H. SCHMIDT has been 
named advertising director for all five 
Burdine’s stores on the lower east coast 
and comes from John Wanamaker, West- 
chester, N. Y., where he has been adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for 
the past two years. 


WILLIAM W. DeWITT, vice presi- 
dent of the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York and a director of the 
U. S. Sugar Corporation has been 
appointed to the board of directors of 
the Jim Walter Corporation, Tampa. 


Formerly plant manager of the Hyland- 
Stanford Corp. of Los Angeles, EARL A. 
HAWKES was made production manager 
of the Fort Pierce plant of TreeSweet 
Products Co. 


JOSH P. SKINNER, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Miami News since 1948, 
has joined Hank Meyer Associates, indus- 
trial public relations firm with offices in 
New York and Miami Beach. 


JAMES D. CAMP, SR. has been elected 
board chairman of two banks in which 
he formerly served as president. New presi- 
dent of the Broward National Bank, Ft. 
Lauderdale, is ARTHUR W. SAARINEN. 
At the Ft. Lauderdale National Bank, the 
new president is JOSEPH N. MORRIS. 


STEPHEN J. FLYNN, Coral Gables 
publicist formerly in partnership with 
Frank Fox, has dissolved that firm and 
formed a new one under the name of 
Stephen J. Flynn Company, Inc. Asso- 
ciated in the new corporation as executive 
vice president is PHILLIP BECKER, 
formerly labor editor of the Miami News. 


PHILIP P. GOTT, president of the 
National Confectioners Assn. for 17 years, 
has retired to Ft. Lauderdale and has 
joined the August Burghard Advertising 
Agency as director of public relations. 


HAROLD J. O'CONNELL «has been 
elected president of Miami’s June Dairy 
Products Co. He formerly headed George 
Ehlenberger & Co. which recently merged 
with June Dairy. 


HERBERT N. ADAMS, FRANK 5S. 
FITZGERALD and OSCAR M. MALTZ- 
MAN are three new vice presidents 
appointed at the Adams Engineering Co., 
Inc., Miami. 
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@ any size 

@ any shape 

@ any quantity 

@ any material 

@ any specification 


Here is your LOCAL SOURCE | | 
for any type of gasket or gasket 
material. Heat and pressure are 
no obstacle! Our research and 
engineering facilities provide 
FREE consultation to solve any 
sealant problem utilizing gaskets. 


Write, Phone or Wire 
NEwton 5-011] 


]) Mis. & Supply Inc. 


P.O. BOX 48-783 
3795 N.W. 38 ST., MIAMI, FLA. 

















General 
Capital com 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
FINANCING 
WAREHOUSE LOANS 
FACTORING 
EQUIPMENT FINANCING 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Phone: TUxedo 8-7551 


4309 N.W. 36th Street 




















Miami Springs, Florida 
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Trade Calendar 





FEBRUARY 


Unistrut, 
Beach. (75). 


10-14, Carillon Hotel, Miami 


Gyro International, 11-14, Yankee Clip- 
per Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (300) Contact: 
Charles M. Sinclair, Sec. & Treas., P. O. 
Box 489, Painesville, Ohio. 


Conference on Florida’s Water Resources, 
12-13, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Contact: John W. Wakefield, Florida Water 
Resources Department, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Lawyer's Title Guaranty Fund, 14, com- 
pany headquarters, Orlando. (150) Con- 
tact: Hewen A. Lasseter, 22 East Gore 
Avenue, Orlando. 


Florida Ports and Foreign Trade Council 
Meeting, 16, Fla. State Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Jacksonville. Contact: I. P. 
Pedraza, Fla. Development Commission, 
Tallahassee. 


United Artists, 19-21, Roney-Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (100) 


Errie Day, 20, 


Harvey Seeds Legion 
Post, Miami. 


(450) 


Advertising Federation of America, 4th 
District, 20-21, Deauville Hotel, 
Beach. (50) 


Miami 


Miami International Boat Show, 


20-25, 
Dinner Key, Miami. 


Florida Municipal Utilities Assn., 26-27 
Jacksonville. (175) 


Miami Florida Fashion Council, 28-Mar. 
5, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 


MARCH 


Custom Tailors & Designers Association, 


1-5, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (350) 
Garden Foundation, 2-8, Municipal 
Auditorium, Miami. (1,500) 


Mediclinics of Minnesota, 2-13, Gov- 
ernors’ Club Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (300) 
Contact: Dr. Arthur C. Kerkof, 601 Med- 
ical Arts Bldg., University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Marble Institute of America, 3-7, Sea 
Shore Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (50) Con- 


tact: Romar Shawlean, Managing Director, 
32 S. 5th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Southeastern Surgical Congress, 3-12, 
Deauville - Carillon Hotels, Miami Beach. 
(1,250) 


American Bandmasters Association, 
Dupont Plaza Hotel, Miami. (150) 


4-7, 


Watermelon Growers & Distributors 
Assn., 12-14, Jacksonville. (250) 
R.C.A. “Newark,” 15-21, Carillon 


Hotel, Miami Beach. (80) 


Georgia-Florida Retail Hardware Assn., 
16-18, Jacksonville. (500) 


American Ordnance Assn. Missiles and 
Astronautics Div., 17-19, Jacksonville. 
(350) 

Florida Education Association, 18-21, 
Tampa. (6,000) Contact: Ed Henderson, 
Exec. Secretary, 6 Centennial Building, 
Tallahassee. 


Sealy Mattress Co., 18-24, Roney-Plaza 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 


Florida Petroleum 
Jacksonville. (250) 


Marketers, 19-20, 


Cab Research Bureau, 
Inn, St. Petersburg. (100) 
Shouppe, Yellow Cab Co., 


19-20, Colonial 
Contact: Byron 
St. Petersburg. 


Florida Association of Civil Service and 
Personnel Agencies, 19-21, McAllister 
Hotel, Miami. (200) 


Van Heusen Shirt Co., 19-22, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (194) 


Florida Wholesale Plumbing & Heating 
Credit Assn., 20-21, St. Petersburg. (50) 
Contact: A. H. Dunlop, P. O. Box 1503, 
Jacksonville. 


National Assn. of Produce Market Mana- 
gers, 22-24, Tampa. (300) Contact: Tony 
Ippilito, P. O. Box 11027, Tampa. 


Malleable Founders Society Board of 
Directors, 22-24, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale. (30) Contact: David 
Searles, P. O. Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 


State 


Association of County Commis- 
sioners, 


24-26, Jacksonville. 


Young Democrats of Florida, 27-29, 
Tampa. (300) Contact: C. J. Hardee, Jr., 
308 Tampa St., Tampa. 


Southeastern Recreation Executive Con- 
ference, 31-Apr. 2., Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (250) Contact: Jack Puryear, 
City Hall, St. Petersburg. 


Florida Recreation Association, 31-Apr. 
2, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg. (250) 
Contact: Jack Puryear, City Hall, St 
Petersburg. 
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Tallahassee Letter 








ARLENE, BEULAH, CINDY AND DEBRA EXPECTED-The first four 1959 Atlantic hurricanes—the ones 
predicted to materialize—have been so named by the U.S. Weather Bureau. Not expected: Edith, Flora, 
Gracie, Hannah, Irene, Judith, Kristy, Lois, Marsha, Nellie, Orpha, Penny, Quella, Rachel, Sophie, Tanya, 
Udele, Vicky, Wilma, Xcel, Yasmin and Zasu. Atlantic-Gulf of Mexico area hurricanes last year began 
with Alma June 14, ended with Janice Oct. 11. 


SCIENTISTS ATTACK FROST FRONTIER—Cold resistant trees, sought in University of Florida Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, could expand citrus belt northward by miles. Companion suggestion: beach 
warmers. 


LIGHTER, LONGER, FASTER SHRIMP BOATS A’ COMIN’—Newport Ships, Inc., new Wakulla county 
manufacturer, announced plans to turn out one-piece 72-foot revolutionary type shrimp boat every 48 
hours from mould. Trawlers will last 100 years with negligible maintenance and increase shrimping range 
by thousands of miles, says builder W. T. Weaks. Coming to Ocala: Umbaugh Aircraft Corp. to employ 
more than 3,000 in making new type rotary wing helicopter. 


GOV. COLLINS TO RUSSIA?—Maybe, says Florida’s chief executive. Dr. John Iney, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of New York University, advanced the idea to fellow members of Southern Governors Conference 
executive committee. Probable decision at Feb. 23 meeting in Biloxi, Miss. 


HE’S HAD IT—A New Jersey milk man, retiring at 72, took his $12,300 pension in lump sum, rejecting better 
than $125 a month alternate. Said he “The cold is getting the best of me. I'm using the money to go to 
Florida.” 


LAKELAND FLIES FIRST FORTY-NINER—Mrs. Mattie Holler used two flags to create 49 starred field in 
first new American flag hoisted in Florida. Raised ceremoniously over Citrus Mutual Headquarters. That 
Alaska star is expensive—it’s costing Trans World Airlines $8,000 to repaint flags on its fleet. 


HIGH HEELS AND TAXES HERE TO STAY—West Palm Beach City Attorney Egbert Beall suggested a ban on 
high heels would eliminate 98 per cent of city’s damage suits, precipitated by trips and falls. Retorted 
Women’s Club President Mrs. Vincent Welp for feminine West Palm Beachers, “I wouldn't even go out- 
side in flats, much less walk down a sidewalk.” 


A CREATIVE THINKING CABIN—Being built for Florida State University President Robert Strozier is a 
$10,000 three-bedroom “cabin” at Alligator Point on the Gulf coast near Tallahassee. A gift of the Winn- 
Dixie Foundation, it was accepted by the Board of Control as an ideal retreat for “creative thinking.” 


U.S. COURT SLIPPED NEEDLE—Florida has as much right to investigate Communists as the U.S. government, 
said the Florida Supreme Court in a unanimous opinion, written by Justice Campbell Thornal, that “slipped 
the anesthetized needle” to the highest tribunal. Attempt of Pennsylvania to prosecute for sedition led 
to U.S. Supreme Court ruling that only federal government can investigate and prosecute in efforts to 
overthrow government by violent means. Florida Legislative Committee will go right on investigating. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD-—Explorations suggested at annual meeting of American Astronomical Society at Uni- 
versity of Florida: satellites around Venus and Mars; a 250-pound package landed on the moon; a clock 
in an earth satellite to test Einstein’s theory of relativity. Predicted: man on the moon in 50 years; soon a 
telescope carrying satellite in orbit to map the sky. Confirmed: organic matter on Mars. 
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PERIODICALS-MERRICK BLDG., 
CORAL GABLES 46 FLA 
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LEAVE IT TO 
LINDER 


For Plant Design, Modernization, Automation 


When Tampa Sand & Material Company wanted to 
modernize their concrete block plant they left it to Linder. 
The result is one of the South’s largest plants producing 
up to 40,000 autoclaved blocks daily. 

Linder installed complete material handling equipment 
for aggregates, bulk cement and bulk silica flour. Con- 
veyors unload aggregate to a bucket elevator and it is 
stored in three Neff and Fry super concrete stave silos. 
The batching operation is completely automatic. When a 


This automatic panel controls the traveling 
hoppers serving the four machines and four 
different mixes can be run at the same time. 
Cement and silica flour are fed by two-speed 
rotary vane feeders assuring positive weight 
control. 


block machine needs material, the operator presses a but- 
ton and the material is batched, transported to and dis- 
charged into an overhead mixer. The cycle is automatically 
started and water is added. When it is ready, a light tells 
the operator and he calls for it at his convenience. 

It’s another good example how Linder Industrial En- 
gineering can help your organization do a better job. A 
call or letter and we're on our way! 

LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


LINDER | cece 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Steel Fabrication by 
City STEEL 
Plant City, Florida 





5325 Mulberry Road 
P. O. Box 2037 











PLANT CORP. 























